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“Beauty itself 
doth of itself persuade” 


— SHAKESPEARE 


Licnt, solidified; ‘the intangible made physical — this is the 
witchery of glass. 

Masters of a medium in which they had wrought exquisite, 
fragile beauty — vases, stemware, objets d’art — the crafts- 
men of Fostoria asked, “Why should we not make a complete 
dinner service of glass?” 

The practical ones warned, “What about the effects of hot 
food, hotter water? What about breakage from promiscuous 
handling?” 

The visionary ones adventured, searched, devised — and 
beauty won. From their hands came enchanting contours, 
color, iridescence, glamourous transparency revealing the com- 
plementary beauty of damask and silver. And with these came 
— stoutness. 

Proclaiming this union of charm and utility, creating desire, 
Fostoria advertising invites its readers to those numerous shops 
where “Beauty itself doth of itself persuade.” 
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Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


Publisher of American Agricul- 
turist—New York State Conserva- 
tion Commissioner—Chairman of 
Governor Roosevelt's Agricultural 
Advisory Commission. He is serv- 
ing New York farmers working 
for favorable legislation on rural 
schools, roads, and tax reduction. 


Sketch No. § introducing ny mee 
and Editors of Standard Farm Papers 


Mr. Morgenthau Says: 


“More than any other factor the Standard Fa 
Papers—because of their intimate contact with th 
readers and local problems—lead the way for bett 
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progress that has been made in modern equipmer 
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ow We Got Wholesalers to Push 
Our Line 


\ Bonus Plan and an Adjusted Compensation System, in Conjunction 
with Other New Policies, Established a New Relationship 
Between Wholesaler and Manufacturer 


By Sherman P. Haight 


Treasurer, E-Z Mills, Inc. 


HE basic aim of the E-Z plan 

f distribution is to encourage 
he wholesale houses which are our 
‘ustomers not merely to handle our 
sroduct, but to merchandise and 
push it. 

To encourage them to do this 
the company, by restricting its dis- 
tribution and by eliminating over- 
lapping territories, has reduced 
competition between wholesalers as 
far as possible. In addition, through 
offering extra remuneration in the 
form of bonuses, we give an incen- 
tive to our distributors to concen- 
trate on the E-Z line. 

In the textile field, few manu- 
facturers who distribute their 
product through the wholesale 
trade have ever attempted to go 
further than merely to sell their 
merchandise to the wholesaler. 
Therefore, our new policies repre- 
sented considerable pioneering. 

Of late years, excessive compe- 
tition had sprung up among our 
wholesale dealers. We began to 
receive an increasing volume of 
complaints from our [fife-long 
friends who were our customers, 
to the effect that there was no 
longer any money in our line. 
Many of them began merely to 
handle our product; they kept it 
under the counter and pushed 
other lines. We realized that our 
very existence, including the sub- 
stantial amount of money invested 
in the creating of consumer de- 
mand for our product, was in 
jeopardy. 


diately. 


Changed selling conditions neces- 
sitated our changing some of our 
selling policies. It was felt that 
we, as manufacturers, must get 
closer to our consumer markets. 

“The premier function in every 
manufacturing unit,” as one busi- 
ness man expressed it, “has be- 
come the merchandising function. 
It is more and more recognized 
that profits come from the creation 
of values and not from shrewd 
trading between the component 
parts of the industry; that in the 
performance of the long sequence 
of processes from raw material to 
retail counter there shall be a di- 
rectness and co-ordination instead 
of indirection and conflict; that in 
the analysis of consumer require- 
ments there shall be knowledge 
and precision instead of guessing 
and gambling.” 

This was difficult for us to ac- 
complish because we have always 
sold our product to the wholesale 
trade. Any attempt to secure in- 
formation from the wholesaler as 
to whom he sold our product was 
looked upon with suspicion, since in 
the last few years some manufac- 
turers of underwear who pre- 
viously sold their product through 
the wholesalers have gone direct to 
the retail trade. 

The first step taken was the ex- 
periment of reducing the number 
of distributors in one of the most 
highly populated territories in the 
country. Our sales jumped imme- 
We reduced the number 
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of distributors still further. The 
sales jum again. 

By this move we accomplished our 
aim of reducing competition among 
wholesalers in the territory and 
convinced those who remained as 
our distributors that we had suffi- 
cient confidence in their willing- 
ness to co-operate to intrust our 
chance of success in the particular 
territory to them. 

During these experiments we 
tried to drive home the point that 
we were not warranted in reducing 
our customers unless our distribu- 
tors were willing, in return for less 
wholesale competition and the re- 
sultant increased profits, really to 
put their shoulder to our line. At 
the same time, we asked that they 
tie in with our sales promotion 
work by supplying us with a rea- 
sonable amount of information 
about the operations of their part 
of our mutual business. 

It was this latter attempt that 
gave us the most trouble. A num- 
ber of our lifelong friends told us 
politely, but firmly, that it was 


against the policy of their house 
to give us lists of their salesmen 
so that we could acquaint them 
with our merchandising plans and, 
furthermore, that it was none of 
our business anyway whether they 
sold our product to this or that key 


retail store. In the same breath 
they turned down our offer to send 
the promotion material to them for 
distribution to retailers because 
they did not have the facilities. 

When we asked for reports of 
stock on hand, so that we could 
intelligently regulate our manufac- 
turing program, our requests were 
ignored in many instances. 

Our experiments, however, were 
sufficiently encouraging to demon- 
strate the wisdom of further ex- 
tending our policy of restricted 
distribution. In each instance, re- 
sults were in direct relation to the 
amount of co-operation we secured 
from our distributors. 

In our judgment, many of our 
wholesalers carried: too many 
nearly similar lines. We believed 
that their lines were too extensive 
to be presented intelligently under 
modern selling conditions, espe- 
cially when the appeal, as in our 
instance, was not merely on price. 
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Suggestions to this effect, as a 
rule, received a cold reception. 

Since our product was sold 
through the wholesale trade, three 
years ago we took our problem to 
the head of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute and asked for as- 
sistance. The Institute’s director 
felt, as we did, that we would be 
aiding the wholesalers who carried 
our line if we could induce them 
to reduce the number of nearly 
similar items in their line and con- 
centrate on either ours or some 
competing manufacturer’s product 
rather than carry both. 

We could see many ways of 
eliminating conflict and loss of 
profit if we could build up a group 
of distributors closely allied to us 
who would blanket the country. 
We also felt we could reduce 
waste through ineffective promo- 
tion work and loss through pro- 
duction mistakes due to lack of in- 
formation. 


Wholesalers Were Offered Part of 
the Anticipated Profits 


As an incentive to attract de- 
sired wholesalers to align them- 
selves with our product we offered 
them a part of our anticipated say- 
ings in return for concentration 
on our line. Briefly, we offered to 
our wholesale distributors a bonus 
at the end of the year for speci- 
fied increased sales on our prod- 
ucts, in addition to adjusted com- 
pensation for the amount of 
business that they did per year on 
our line. 

At the same time, we clearly 
stated that we expected to save 
this money through the intelligent 
operation of our plants based on 
information that we would expect 
them to supply to us on request. 
Any distributors who disregarded 
our reasonable requests for infor- 
mation automatically forfeited 
their bonuses. 

Our bonus quotas have always 
been set sufficiently low to make 
them easily obtainable in an aver- 
age year, if a distributor was will- 
ing to concentrate his sales on 
items we make, but difficult of at- 
> saa if he preferred not to do 
this. 

Our adjusted compensation is on 
a sliding scale. The more of our 
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In New England’s Second Largest Market 





The Evenin The Providence 
BULLETI JOURNAL 
‘sal | Gh Evening Bulletin ico = The Providence ¢ Journal mol C= 
a, ETT, | RL Jot SU LANE SRALiP beets | 








The dominant position of The Eve- 
ning Bulletin in the Rhode Island 
® market is familiar to every space 


buyer. The very important reader 
group which is added—not duplicated—by The Providence 
Journal, is widely but not yet completely recognized. 


The morning Journal ADDS to the coverage of the 
Bulletin 21,564 families with a buying power of 
$115,875,550. Annual budgets of these families include: 


Total Retail Purchases for Household Use . $41,306,960 
For Clothing . $10,598,155 Home Furn’gs $ 5,051,500 
Food, Meals . . $14,853,940 Automotive . .$ 6,130,875 
Drugs, etc. ...$ 1,465,970 Cigars, etc. ..$ 812,730 
Jewelry, Silver $ 612,675 Books, Stat’y .$ 484,105 
Reserves for Savings and Unusual Expenses $45,089,790 


There’s the “Why” :—21,564 families, with a purchasing 
power averaging over $5,000 per family, not reached by the 
Bulletin alone . . . added at a (combination) rate of 
7c a line. 


Total Journal Circulation (Sept., 1930) 44,812 


The Providenee Journal 


Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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product the distributor sells, the 
higher percentage he gets at the 
end of the year. The identical 
offer is made to all of our dis- 
tributors. 

Directly tied in as a part of our 
plan is a _ recognition that the 
wholesaler, to function efficiently, 
must earn a fair profit, carry ade- 
quate stock, push the line he sells 
with trained salesmen, maintain 
proper records, and tie in with our 
advertising. 

Furthermore, we, as manu factur- 
ers, agreed to co-operate with the 
wholesaler, by giving standard 
terms, maintaining a uniform price 
during the year and by styling our 
garments to meet the public’s de- 
mand. In fact, by doing all of 
those things necessary to shepherd 
our product through to its ultimate 
consumption by a satisfied pur- 
chaser. 

The necessity of a smoothly run- 
ning machine to secure successful 
modern distribution is not realized 
by many. Each manufacturer is 


contesting for his share of the con- 


sumer’s dollar. Since we have 
always sold our product through 
the wholesale trade, we had been in 
the habit of thinking that we com- 
peted only with manufacturers of 
similar products selling to the same 
wholesalers. Today, we realize our 
competition comes as well from 
mills selling direct. 

If the latter do a better job of 
training their salesmen to present 
their product and tie in the retail 
dealer with the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising, they will benefit at our 
expense. Our product may be bet- 
ter in every way, but that is of no 
avail if we cannot sell this idea to 
the retail dealer through our dis- 
tributors’ salesmen, who are not 
directly under our control. 


No Hard-andFast Territories 


We have never attempted to im- 
pose upon our distributors hard- 
and-fast territories. The most we 
have done is to let each distributor 
know who his nearest competitors 
are and, as far as possible, reduce 
overlapping. We will never fix 
hard-and- fast territories unless our 
distributors in the future consider 
it to their advantage and unani- 
_ mously request us to do so. 
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Two years of experience have 
proved that our most successful 
distributors are those who have in- 
tensively developed their sales on 
our products in their natural terri- 
tory with salesmen thoroughly 
trained for the task. Incidentally, 
in every instance this has proved 
highly profitable to the distribu- 
tors. 

With the placing of responsibil- 
ity for the development of a par- 
ticular territory in the hands of a 
limited number of distributors, 
there has developed a closer feeling 
of trust and a willingness to rec- 
ognize the other man’s side of the 
picture. That unholy glee that 
arises in the minds of some buyers 
from playing one manufacturer 
against another disappears. A cor- 
rect realization arises that, if the 
price is beaten down below a fair 
level, the product will suffer or the 
manufacturer will not be able to 
assist the distributor with various 
co-operative promotion plans. 

In our judgment, one does not 
need an exclusive distributor in a 
territory, but, if there is to be 
more than one, the selections must 
be limited to those who will work 
together. In our most successful 
territory we have five distribu- 
tors. In our next most successful 
territory we have one. In our 
third most important territory we 
have two. In other words, it de- 
pends upon the conditions prevail- 
ing in the territory and the co- 
operation among the distributors. 

Let me illustrate where we have 
been able to assist our distributors 
with our co-operation in the terri- 
tory. By offering to tie up our 
radio broadcasting with certain key 
retail stores we were able to de- 
velop a substantial business where 
our wholesalers, unaided, had ad- 
mitted failure. A very prominent 
store in one of the large cities had 
thrown out our line some years 
ago. Repeated attempts to get this 
business back had been unsuccess- 
ful. Our distributors said it was 
important to have our line in this 
particular key retail outlet because 
of the effect that it would have on 
smaller retailers. 

We happened to be broadcasting 
a program from a station located 
Continued on page 139) 
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Bringing up to date an advertisement first 
published a year ago! 


8 
Only }Q Cities’ 


in the United States 


have a daily newspaper with 
a larger circulation than The 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune .. .. now more than 


re 
247,000 


*New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Boston, 


Detroit, Baltimore, St. Louis, Prtsb\e ad Okvelied. 


The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune 
“The Newspaper Iowa Depends Upon” 
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to- OUA 


DESTINY 


“She is still a little girl to her father”. . . but the 
yardstick and the calendar and the strange questions 
that she keeps asking prove that soon now she will be a 
woman. Soon now she will be a buyer of virtually all 
kinds of merchandise. She will be ready for YOUR 
merchandise if your merchandise is ready for her! 

She is not going to think exactly as her mother thinks. 
She is not going to use exactly the same things. Just as 
her forbears scrapped the bustle and the pin cushion, 
she and her young companions will scrap . . . what? 

Not YOUR product, certainly, if you make it and 
sell it skillfully to meet their demands as they appear 
in your market, and if you speak their language when 
you advertise. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company is an active 
student of the new markets that the changing ideas of 
the new generation are constantly creating. 

This company keeps watching and interpreting the 
enthusiasms, the recreations, the dislikes and the in- 
differences of every new generation in behalf of the 
distinguished clients whom it serves . . . from seven 
cities in the United States and from the center of 
every large population area of every land, except Russia, 
Japan and China. And offices will be opened in those 


three countries just as soon as conditions warrant. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


New York - Chicago St. Louis + Boston « Cincinnati « San Francisco 
Los Angeles « » Montreal « Toronto + « London. Paris + Madrid 
Berlin + Stockholm « Copenhagen + Antwerp « « Alexandria 
Port Elizabeth « « Buenos Aires « Sao Paulo « « Bombay « « 
Melbourne + Sydney + + Batavia * + Wellington 





Orange Trees at Doorsteps—Frozen 
Food Goes into Action 


The Long Heralded Revolution in Foed Distribution Unlimbers Some 
Heavy Artillery 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


ROZEN meats, fruits and sea- 
food—and now frozen orange 
juice. 

The revolution to which students 
of food marketing have been look- 
ing forward as a result of frozen 
food processes was given marked 
impetus last week when 


organization The first shipment 
of the new product, ten refriger- 
ator carloads of juice, totaling § 
60,000 gallons squeezed from 
2,500,000 oranges, was made from 
the plant of the National Juice 
Corporation in the Tampa Union 





the machinery was 
started humming for 
the distribution of 
frozen orange juice. 
The product has been 
marketed on a_ small 
scale for some months. 
Now it is being intro- 
duced to the public over 
a wide territory, backed 


—— 


PURE, TREE-RIPE GRANGE JUICE 
—“BIBRECT FROM THEE GROVES 


Coming 
to ERIE! 


of lee 





up with the support of ® 
an extensive advertising 
campaign. 

Frozen food products, 
while they have been 


y as the 
Seleatific as the pasteurization of milk 
Delivered dally ie your doorstep with the mith 





introduced to the pub- 





lic and have been fa- 
vorably received, are 
still largely in the ex- 
perimental phase. They 
have not been widely 
advertised. All that may 
soon be changed—with 
regard to one frozen 
food product—by the 
National Juice Com- 











pany, subsidiary of the 
National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 

For several years this 
company has been working on prob- 
lems of production and distribution. 
These have been worked out and 
the company is now swinging into 
action a new unit in food distribu- 
tion, with advertising an integral 
part of the plan. 

New York, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Erie, Pa., are the 
five cities in which the distribution 
of frozen orange juice has been 
started by the milk and ice cream 
subsidiaries of the National Dairy 


Newspaper Advertising Is Being Used to Announce 
the Availability of the New Product 


in March. Retail de- 
practically simul- 


“ ‘ 
Terminal 
livery began 
taneously in the selected cities. 
Full pages and smaller space in 
newspapers announce the availabil- 


ity of the new product. Getting 
the orders and reorders has been 
placed in the hands of solicitors 
and drivers exactly as are the sales 
of milk and other dairy products. 
This opens up a new source of in- 
come production for the milkmen. 
They are given an incentive to en- 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


1,500,000 Public 
(Service Contacts! 


from 
le from 





' Unive SIDE from the publication of the 
— news, The Milwaukee Journal 


engages in many public service activities 
helpful to its readers—and resultful for 
its advertisers. 


Through The Journal Public Service 
Bureau, Home Institute, Tour club, 
Boys and Girls’ Club and other personal 
service activities this newspaper enjoyed 
more than one and one-half million 
contacts with its readers in 1930—a 
number more than twice as great as 
the population of Greater Milwaukee. 





Good will, public confidence, reader in- 
neuner terest and prestige built on this program 
_ of friendly service means added results 
‘simu (. from your advertising in The Journal. 


ities. 

= 

se |THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
— FIRST BY ME WWRWIT 
‘oducts. 
Yah Read in More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Homes! 
OO ___ ST 
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courage their patrons to place 
more business. It is pointed out 
that established delivery systems 
make it possible to offer the juice 
with a maximum of economy in 
distribution costs. 

The addition of the frozen juice 
line is a natural one for the dairy 
companies. Orange juice and/ milk 
are first cousins of the breakfast 
table. Like milk and cream, the 
product is perishable. The dairy 
companies have the facilities for 
the necessary quick distribution. 
They can make it easy for the 
housewife to get her orange juice 
at the same time she orders her 
other breakfast essentials. 

The juice is delivered on the 
doorstep in quart, pint and half- 
pint vacuum-packed cartons. Cus- 
tomers are told that the ideal 
method is to place the carton in a 
refrigerator for a full day to per- 
mit its frozen contents gradually 
to return to a liquid state. If the 
contents must be used promptly, 
the package gives directions for 
quick melting. 

E. J. Finneran, general director 
of sales and advertising of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, Floyd Stager, 
who is in charge of distribution and 
sales of the juice subsidiary, and 
other executives are visiting the 
cities mentioned to participate in 
the launching of the new product. 
They meet, at dinner, with the 
milkmen of the particular city be- 
ing visited, and outline the intro- 
ductory sales campaign. Talking 
motion pictures explain and de- 
scribe the processes of production 
so as to familiarize the milkmen 
with every phase of the handling 
of the product from orange tree to 
consumer’s doorstep. 

The first day that the campaign 
gets under way, the milkmen leave 
copies of a booklet at every 
home on their route. The second 
day they deliver a sample four- 
ounce bottle of the new product. 
The third day, they leave a folder 
which tells more about the advan- 
tages of the new product and the 
ease with which it can be obtained. 
On the fourth day, order blanks 
are left. 

The cities chosen for introduc- 
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tion of the product were picked 
because the National Dairy organ- 
ization has adequate storage equip- 
ment in them for the necessary re- 
frigeration. The frozen product, 
just like ice cream, requires a low 
temperature, and the company’s ice 
cream plants in those cities meet 
the necessary requirements. Dis- 
tribution will soon be extended to 
include St. Louis, Louisville, Bir- 
mingham, Springfield, Mass., and 
Peoria, III. 


Auspitz-Lee-Harvey Merges 

with Marx-Flarsheim 

L. H. Harvey, secretary of Auspitz- 
Lee-Harvey, Chicago advertising agency, 
has become affiliated as vice-president 
with The Marx-Flarsheim Company, Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency, following a 
merger of Auspitz-Lee-Harvey with the 
latter. Mr. Harvey will be located at 
the Chicago office of Marx-Flarsheim, 
which will have headquarters at 360 
North Michigan Avenue. 

The advertising accounts of the 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey agency have been 
taken over by the Cincinnati agency 
and will be handled under the direction 
of Mr. Harvey from the Chicago office 

Irving D. Auspitz, president of 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, has resigned, but 
has not as yet announced any new 
affiliation. 


Scripps-Howard Adds to Staff 

J. LeRoy Gibson, formerly with the 
Condé Nast Publications and, before 
that, with the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, has joined the national advertising 
department, at Detroit, of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

Schuyler Patterson, formerly with the 
New York Times, has joined the Scripps- 
Howard national advertising staff at 
New York. He was at one time national 
civessens iy ll of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Evening and, before that, 
was financial - ae manager of the 
former New York World. 


Simplex Piston Ring to Sweeney 
& James 


The Simplex Piston Ring Sales Com- 


pany of America, Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed The Sweeney & James "Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. — azines and 
business papers will be use 


Bakery Account to Richardson, 
Alley & Richards 


Dyan Brothers, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. baker of whole wheat and un- 
bleached flour food products, has ap- 
pointes Richardson, Alley & Richards, 
ne., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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die Advertisers Get the Full 


ve been 


direction | Productive Coverage of Detroit 


go office 


ed, be Only Through The News 


ny new 


e Handling the entire newspaper advertising job in the Detroit 
>» Staff market, The News may be depended upon to reach mass... 


ie on class . . . and home with a percentage of coverage that ob- 
_ viates the use of any supplemental newspaper. 
Seslene Among Detroit’s higher income families earning $5,000 a year 


and more, surveys reveal the fact that The Detroit News reaches 


nk four out of five homes. A check-up of a leading department 


staff at store’s charge account list showed that 91% of its best cus- 
oa tomers were regular subscribers of The News. 
yt yw And since The News’ circulation is concentrated in the densely 


f the 
ia populated districts of the local trading area, an advertiser 


would have to search far to find a medium with such economical 
coverage. Such circulation, built up on a strictly reader interest 


veene) and demand basis, is circulation stripped for action and virile 
in pulling power. 

‘ss Com- 

has ap- It is this great coverage of the serious and interested home 

~~ reading public that leads many advertisers to confine their 


newspaper appropriations to The Detroit News, thus accomplish- 
ing their advertising task at a single economical stroke. 


|The Detroit News 


‘ooklyn, 

nd un- THE HOME NEWSPAPER. New York 

charde, fp E I. A. KLEIN, INC. 
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FIRST win the primary market— 
then consider whether it’s worth 
while to spend merchandising ef- 
fort and advertising dollars on the 
secondary market tributary to it. 
The forty-mile area surrounding 
Chicago’s trading center is Chicago’s 
primary market, a rich, responsive, 
compact unit of 4,000,000 people. 
Here outlets are numerous, unit 
sales high, dealer support of na- 
tional campaign customary and profit- 
able . . . In this territory, more 
than 95 per cent of the more than 
440,000 circulation of The Chicago 
Sai Daily News is concentrated. This 
M™ concentration means economy for the 
advertiser . . . for in The Daily 
News the advertiser’s dollar goes 
primarily for the sale of Chicago’s 
first market . . . the compact circle 
of the city and its immediate suburbs. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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ung in hugh 
out here in 
Oklahoma City 


HILE market centers in most parts of the 

country are struggling over the hill in low 
gear, Oklahoma City is speeding ahead “in high,” 
and with good going all the way. 

Each succeeding month finds Oklahoma City’s 
population keeping pace with its ever mounting 
skyline. (See table of growth factors below.) 

It is this virile growth which accounts in large 
part for the continuous above-average business con- 
ditions in the Oklahoma City Market, and which 
makes it one of the nation’s most profitable sales 
areas, 

Sales volumes are built profitably in the Okla- 
homa City Market with the Oklahoman and Times 
alone. They do a thorough selling job at one low 
advertising cost. 








1 Feb. 28, 
Growth Factors i 1931 


=. 
5 





Electric Meters. 47,511 
Gas Meters 36, 39,791 
Water Meters........ 30,016 
Telephones. ,64 47,488 
Population (Estimated) 197,089 
O. & T. Circulation..| 186,742 200,805 
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Bored with Bankers 


An Emergence or Perhaps a Revolt of Management Is Under Way 


By Roy Dickinson 


HERE was a time when most 

people spoke of bankers only 
with great respect. There was al- 
most an element of worship in 
men’s attitude. Now, sacrilegious 
though it may seem, many people 
seem to be bored with a certain 
group of bankers. 

It has amazed me recently to 
hear for example how many people 
admit they could get along nicely 
without hearing Rome C. Stephen- 
son, president of the American 
3ankers Association make any 
more speeches. This gentleman has 
been blaming advertising for much 
of our recent troubles. His talks 
indicate that he knows very little 
about the subject. He also says 
that unemployment insurance will 
never be any good, and in other 
ways tells the world what he 
knows. 

There is nothing in any of his 
talks that I have seen about the 
efforts management is making to 
keep men at work, the progressive 
moves in unemployment insurance 
by General Electric and others. No 
word about what advertising has 
done and is now doing to stabilize 
employment. Just negative state- 
ments, based largely, it seems to 
me, on ignorance of his subjects. 

I call to the attention of bankers 
who speak for all bankers the phi- 
losophy of progressive management 
as expressed in many places re- 
cently, in particular this from a 
recent front cover of Factory and 
Industrial Management: 

“Reduced working time has al- 
ready reduced income of wage 
earners; why cut deeper? Have 
bankers not yet learned that costs 
of production may be cut while 
wages and earnings are increasing? 
This has been proved time upon 
time during the past twenty years ; 
ever since in fact the gospel of 
Taylor, Gantt, Emerson, Gilbreth 
and their followers has penetrated 
into factory after factory. What 
ahout scientific research and engi- 
neering? Are we completely to 


abandon all the gains made during 
recent years? Does business recov- 
ery lie in that direction? Emphati- 
cally no! It lies in the direction of 
a fuller utilization of every iota of 
managerial skill and an even more 
complete use of the brains and 
equipment of our scientific and 
engineering leaders. If this means 
shorter hours, well and _ good. 
Management is not bankrupt.” 


Bankers’ Capacity Being Doubted 


Ordinary men seem to be getting 
more and more doubtful of the 
widely advertised capacity of bank- 
ers to administer all of mankind 
in a big, broad way. I have even 
heard presidents of great corpora- 
tions say recently that management 
will have to emerge more and more 
from the domination of bankers, 
make them realize what business 
is, what its functions are and ask 
them to keep out of management. 
For management is up against a 
great many problems which the 
bankers don’t, by their very nature, 
understand. 

Many men in big management 
are frankly bored and annoyed at 
some of the statements made by 
some bankers in the very highest 
places. It seems peculiar to some 
industrialists that bankers who are 
simply merchants of credit, run- 
ning banks which are places where 
men who make industry can buy 
credit, should attempt so much to 
tell management just what it 
should do. 

This little revolt, now no bigger 
than a man’s hand, is appearing in 
the most unexpected places. 

The president of one of the big- 
gest companies in the United 
States mentioned it to a few 
friends at lunch recently. He 
found almost unanimous and en- 
thusiastic agreement. 

A recent book which is causing 
quite a bit of talk, “What This 
Country Needs,” by Jay Franklin, 
among many other things about 
bankers says: “They have done 
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nothing to anticipate or to control 
industrial depression and unem- 
ployment, and the bang of closing 
doors in hundreds of banks shows 
that they are not even capable of 
maintaining their own solvency. 
And these are the _ institutions 
which are going to save mankind, 
these are the men who get the 
headlines and the honorary de- 
grees. They can’t manage their 
own affairs intelligently and show 
no sense of responsibility to the 
public whose money they use. The 
skids are ready for them.” 

While that is a very strong 
statement, and goes further than 
usual remarks concerning men who 
are giving management so much 
advice recently, other signs are not 
lacking. Many people were sur- 
prised when Daniel Willard, big 
man on management, told his views 
recently : 

“A system,” says Mr. Willard, 
“under which it is possible for 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of willing 
and able-bodied men to be out of 
work and unable to secure work 
for months at a time and with no 
other source of income, cannot be 
said to be perfect or even satis- 
re... . 

Then after telling the terrible 
paradox of too much wheat while 
people starve, too much productive 
capacity while millions suffer from 
want, Mr. Willard says to the 
students of the Wharton School 
of Finance: “Of what avail would 
be your studies here concerning 
the details of our system if the 
system itself should collapse? I 
do not fear a collapse, because I 
believe a way will be found to per- 
fect and preserve it.” 

The men working to perfect 
and preserve a system out of 
which bankers profit are mostly in 
management. Why don’t spokes- 
men for banking groups make con- 
structive proposals? If bankers by 
any chance wish to render a ser- 
vice to society why don’t they 
finance a study of distribution 
costs, a chemical research of 
wheat, a study of credits, a meet- 
ing on cash surplus, its uses and 
abuses? 

At the recent National Retail 
Dry Goods Association meeting, 
E. Earl Puckett, vice-president and 


INK 


general manager of Frederick 
Loeser & Company, summed up in 
the following words one of the 
criticisms concerning management 
in the retail field: 

“Most stores are being managed 
by men chosen, not because of any 
special aptitude for the work or 
because of demonstrated ability t 
win in an open contest, but rather 
because they happen, through no 
fault or virtue of their own, t 
possess a fixed number of nicely 
engraved stock certificates. Too 
many general managements hold 
their position by virtue of a streak 
of good luck in the age old con- 
test of choosing a grandfather. As 
a consequence, we have manage- 
ments, who as merchants would 
make first-class clergy, artists, gar- 
bage collectors and racketeers. 

“Ts there any earthly reason why 
the average store should show a 
profit if a majority of stores are 
so managed? The inheritance of 
political power has been practically 
abolished; in the field of sport 
leadership must be won in a free 
and open way, in science leader- 
ship is a very personal thing. Is 
there not a fallacy in the preva- 
lent policy of confusing stock 
ownership rights with leadership 
privileges? In many industries we 
no longer have capital and labor 
but have capital, management and 
labor.” 


Four Defects in Business 


On almost the same day, Sir 
Arthur Salter, famed British busi- 
ness man and economist, whose 
words are always taken seriously 
by Chambers of Commerce, stu- 
dents of business, and leading in- 
dustrialists, said in an important 
talk in England that there were 
certain basic defects in interna- 
tional business at the present time. 
Talking mainly about England, he 
outlined the following four princi- 
pal defects in business: 

1. In organization and in. man- 
agement business has passed from 
the pioneer to the hereditary state 
in the selection of business leaders. 
Such competition of merit as there 
is, is within a protected field. 

2. Heavy capital investment in 
old plant makes industries hesitate 
to scrap it and purchase modern 
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equipment of more efficient char- 
acter. 

3. Industry is living on frozen 
overdrafts on banks. Banks thus 
have industrial control but lack 
managing ability. This checks the 
investment of new capital for re- 
equipment. 

4. Banking suffers from over- 
centralization. It lacks knowledge 


of local British industries, how to 
to provide 


finance them, how 
medium term credits. 

Many articles and editorials in 
the business press in this country 
at the present time indicate the 
same point of view in many an- 
other industry. The February 
issue of Groceries, for example, 
had this statement in an editorial: 

“There seems to be a tendency 
on the part of our presidents when 
they are advanced to their position, 
to move within the financial world 
and out of the realm of grocery 
manufacturing and _ distribution. 
Individuals seem to take a greater 
pride in being financiers than in 
being the operating head of a 
great grocery business.” 

These quotations are by no 
means isolated instances. They 
have merely been picked to show 
a certain point of view which is be- 
coming rather prevalent. Summed 
up they represent different and 
specific points of view, namely, that 
if a man does make good in busi- 
ness he seems to take more of a 
pride in getting into the financial 
end than as an operator of his 
own industry, that banks have in- 
dustrial control in too many cases 
where they lack management abil- 
ity, that there is fallacy in the 
thought that stock ownership rights 
make a man by that very fact a 
natural born leader and organizer 
of business. 

In these points of view there is 
the foundation for a rather inter- 
esting and perhaps surprising de- 
velopment. There is going to be 
at least an emergence of manage- 
ment in the next few years. Some 
people even go so far as to call it 
a real revolt. If through the build- 
ing up of big cash surpluses, and 
what some economists have called 
a misuse of the credit privilege, 
some banks and bankers have been 
able to get ownership of industries, 
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should they immediately try to run 
a business as they would a bank? 
Is not the wise owner one who 
leaves it to management to work 
out policies in a business with 
which management is familiar? 
Must there not be developed in the 
present situation a class of man- 
agement less hardboiled, less anx- 
ious to place big profits ahead of 
every other consideration? 

I even heard a man say recently 
at lunch, concerning a_ certain 
banker who has been much in the 
public eye and who laid off some 
300 clerks in one day, that his 
move was not good management. 
It would have been impossible this 
man said, and he was the operating 
head of a large company, to have 
had those 300 men employed the 
day before and then let all of them 
go without either disrupting the 
bank or admitting that it had been 
grievously over-manned previously. 


The Bankers’ Type of Mind 


I heard the usually good-natured 
and urbane president of a very 
large company say at the same time 
that the banker’s type of mind was 
very seldom if ever fit to run a 
big industry in its public relations, 
its relations with its employees, its 
fine balance between loyalty, low 
production costs, morale and the 
attempt to keep men steadily em- 
ployed. 

There is no more possibility, it 
seems to me, to include all bankers 
in any statement about their man- 
agerial ability than there is to 
speak of all women, all lawyers or 
all interior decorators. 

Yet there is no doubt about the 
fact that there is one small group 
of bankers so anxious to deflate 
everybody but themselves, that they 
are annoying some of the best 
management brains in the country. 

One reason for this “emergence” 
of a management viewpoint at dis- 
tinct variance with some bankers’ 
viewpoints is obvious. 

Change, quite often sudden, is a 
management necessity. Some bank- 
ers hate quick changes in method, 
most bankers distrust them. 

Ability to shift fast is a man- 
agement function. One type of 
banking mind hates quick change 
like a boy hates to have his ears 
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washed. Too bad some of that 
banking mind finds itself in busi- 
ness. It had better leave manage- 
ment of the business, for which it 
now holds the bag, in the hands of 
capable management. 

In too many cases recently when 
bankers stepped in, a fairly sour 
situation turned to vinegar quickly. 
Not so good. 

We need bankers badly—big 
bankers—not so much in size of 
banks as in breadth of vision and 
adaptability to change. We need 
bankers who are as big as some of 
the big men in management—men 
who are not afraid to look ahead. 

We need bankers who will stand 
for a statement like this, from 
Owen D. Young, big management 
man: 

“Perhaps some day we may be 
able to organize the human beings 
engaged in a particular undertak- 
ing so that they truly will be em- 
ployers, buying capital as a com- 
modity in the open market at the 
lowest price. If that is realized 
the human beings will then be en- 
titled to all the profits over and 
above the cost of capital. I hope 
the day will come when these great 
business corporations will belong 
to the men who are giving -heir 
lives and efforts to them. Then 
they will use capital as a tool and 
they all will be interested in work- 
ing to the highest economic ad- 
vantage.” 

There are bankers who are as 
progressive as that in their looks 
ahead. It is too bad they are not 
more vocal. 

For it isn’t a good thing for 
people to be bored with bankers at 
at time when they are thinking 
hard about the high cost of out- 
worn ideas. 


Advertise New Refrigerator 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, Los 
Angeles, have appointed the Lockwood- 
Shackelford Company, Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, to direct the advertis- 
ing of their new Holbrook Electric 
Refrigerator. California newspapers are 
being used. 


Clay Herbst Joins “The 
American Weekly” 


Clay Herbst, formerly manager of the 
Detroit office of Liberty, has joined the 
Chicago office of The American Weekly. 
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Perfect Circle Increases Adver- 


tising 10 Per Cent 

The Perfect Circle Company, Hagers. 
town, Ind., has made a 10 per cent in- 
crease in its advertising appropriation 
for 1931. This increase, according to « 
statement from the company, is being 
made as a result of its faith in the 
possibility of increasing 1931 sales in 
the replacement parts industry. 

In commenting on the 1930 replace. 
ment sales, which showed a gain of 6 
per cent over 1929, George - Stout, 
advertising manager, states that “Perfect 
Circle piston rings were advertised 
consistently to car owners throughout 
the year 1930 just as they have been 
for the “ast eight years. In spite of the 
general drop in sales throughout the 
replacemd@&t parts oe sales of Per- 
fect Circle piston rin forged ahead 
to set a new record. V fe attribute this 
increase primarily to consistent adver- 
tising year in and year out.’ 

A_ new feature of Perfect Circle ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for 1931 
is a new talking motion picture, made 
especially for jobbers’ salesmen, dealers 
and service meetings. 


J. Jay Fuller Joins 

hase Agency 

J. Jay Fuller, formerly president of 
the J. Jay Fuller Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has joined the 
Moss-Chase Company, advertising agency 
of that city, as vice-president. Tn 
recently Mr. Fuller was vice-president 
of Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., 
advertising agency of New York and 
Rochester, with which the Fuller agency 
was merged a year ago. Norton E. 
Forgie, also formerly with the Fuller 
agency and later with Lyddon, Hanford 
& Kimball, has joined the Moss-Chase 
company as account manager. 

Edwin B. Dietrich, formerly a part- 
ner with Worley & Dietrich, Buffalo 
advertising agency, and Charles Coward 
have also joined the Moss-Chase agency 
as account managers. 


Moss- 


“Good Housekeeping” Trans- 
fers P. S. Dennis 


Phil S. Dennis, formerly manager of 
the Detroit office of Good Housekeeping, 
has been transferred to the New York 
office and will represent that publication 
in Eastern territory. 


Tyson Agency Elects Officers 

Earl K. Stevens, formerly secretary 
of O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
elected vice-president. Miss M. 
O’Neill, office manager, has been elected 
secretary. 


E. L. Jeanmaire Appointed 


by Manz 
E. L. Jeanmaire, formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., has 


lan director of the 


nm appointed sales- 
hicago, producer of 


Manz Corporation, 
direct advertising. 
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Indianapolis Shoe Stores 
concentrate in The NEWS 





In 1930, Indianapolis Shoe 
Stores bought 


17% more space 


in The NEWS (6 issues a 
week) than in all other 
Indianapolis newspapers 


COMBINED (13 issues a 


week). 


Figures from Media Records, Inc.} 








New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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** What puzzles me at the moment is 


that Americans seem to have a great 





deal of loose money which they cannot 


use because of tight thinking.”’ 


LORD WANDERFOOT 


(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) 








/\\l the answers to everything 


are not in the Boone Man's book 


—or anybody's book. He is, 
therefore, ready to procure for 
you the special answers to your 
special questions concerning the 
TEN MARKETS he represents. He 
is backed by an organization 
equipped to do it. This is first 


hand and first rate merchandising. 
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hese are good times to make 
efinite use of the Boone Man. 
is knowledge of the merchan- 
ising machinery which makes 
e wheels of sales go ‘round is 


valuable at anytime you are 


llanning work in his markets. 


ALL THE BOONE MAN 


ODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
7th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA General Motors Bidg. 
Fidelity Philadelphia 

Trust Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Winthrop Square Temple Building 


evewtin Ss 

lew York Journal Syracuse Journal Chicago American 
oston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
lbany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Washington Times 
Detro't Times 


SUNDAY 

Syracuse American Baltimore American 
Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
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F Mrs. Finnan- 
Haddie pullmans 
to Palm Beach — 


q 


R if MamieSmith 
serves cornbeef 
and cabbage for the 
neighbors in the 
block— 
q 


\ \ THO cares? 
q 


ELL, more folks 

care than you 
imagine. Human be- 
ings are news. Big 
news. Even though at 
times your eyes may 
give you doubts as to 
man being the noblest 
work of the Creator, 
there’s something in it. 


q 
HE Free Press 


considers news 
about people of some 
considerable impor- 
tance. “Society news” 


The Detroi: 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


as ‘tis ordinarilycalled. 
On Sunday, The Free 
Press prints an entire 
section of from twelve 
to sixteen or more 
pages about people— 
mostly women. And 
this section must be 
read, for it is used 
regularly by practi- 
cally every advertiser 
of import in Detroit 
who aims to favorably 
influence the women 
buyers of this area. 


q 


EYOND that too 
is the appreci- 
ation of people. For 
more persons provide 
voluntarily more news 
about persons for this 
section than you 
usually find elsewhere 
in Detroit. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Why Canada Dry Made a 
20 Per Cent Price Cut 


There Are Indications That Case Orders for the First Week of the 
Reduced Price May Exceed the Volume of Business Reported 
from January 1 to Commencement of Sale 


HIS week Canada Dry Ginger 

Ale, Inc., New York, is an- 
nouncing a 20 per cent reduction 
in the retail price of its leading 
product, Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 
Its newspaper announcements are 
Fine high point in a plan, started 
more than two years 


reduction into effect so that it 
would go inte operation simul- 
taneously and smoothly all over 
the country, was accomplished 
without a hitch and, so far as is 
known, without any advance news 
leak of what was about to happen. 





ago, to broaden its 
market. 

Its long and consis- 
tent record of advertis- 
ing, the company feels, 
has established a pub- 
lic preference for its 
product. Where it has 
created a demand for 





ginger ale and an ac- 
ceptance of its own 
brand, the full effect 
of this acceptance has 
not reflected itself in 
the demand for Canada 
Dry. 

At the dealer’s counter 
the company is satis- 
fed Canada, Dry has 
public preference. 
| Where its product is 
not the one carried out 
when ginger ale is pur- 
chased, the company 
feels the deciding fac- 
tor in many cases is one 
of price. 








FOR THE CHAMPAGNE OF GINGER ALES 





Beginning today, Canada Dry announces a 
reduction of twenty per cent! Now, more than ever, this 
fine old ginger ale is a value far above the price. 
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There has always 
been this price buying 
market to win over. It 
is a market in which 
competitive brands get 
sales from under the leader’s um- 
brella of advertising. This situa- 
‘tion Canada Dry now meets, in 
part, by its 20 per cent lowering 
of price. Where the price was, 
say 20: cents, it is now 16 cents, 
greatly reducing the handicap of 
price, thereby enabling its adver- 
tising.to work more effectively 
for the company, rather than com- 
petitors, in a substantiaily broad- 
ened market. 

The matter of putting this price 


The Announcement Campaign Will Run Over a 


Period of Two Months 


First, all the district and assis- 
tant district directors were called 
to New York headquarters a week 
before the scheduled public an- 
nouncement. The story was told 
to them. Time was allowed for 
them to return and hold meetings 
with their staffs. They were given 
copies of a sales manual and pre- 
pared to guide their men in this 
particular campaign. 

On Thursday, March 26, the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent to head- 
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quarters offices of chain stores and 


to 1,800 jobbers: 


Registered letter should reach you 
tomorrow giving advance informa- 
tion on very important announce- 
ment to be made public next wetk. 
Believe you will want to arrange 
for special discussion at your Sat- 
urday sales meeting. For your pro- 
tection suggest you wire us our 
expense if letter does not arrive. 


t was important that these reg- 
istered letters be received on the 
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until there were indications that the 
general business trend was changing 
and starting on the upturn. It was 
your management’s opinion, based spe- 
cifically on observations during the 
1921 business depression, that a price 
reduction made in an effort to broaden 
the manufacturer’s market was not 
particularly effective during a period 
of continuing decline in general bus- 
iness, but that such a move could 
be most advantageously made after 
commodity prices had reached the 
bottom and business had approached 
an upturn. 


The company has a list of 15,000 


same day by all jobbers. To that retail dealers. This far from rep- 
end the co-operation of the New resents its 400,000 retail outlets, 
York Post Office was sought. It but it is a good coverage of rep- 
assigned men to work out the de- resentative Class A outlets. These 
tails of mailing to a point so that 15000 names have been gathered 
letters started in the mails by a by salesmen over a period of years 
Canada Dry representative would and high spot the company’s dis- 


reach jobbers on the Pacific Coast tr; 


on the same day, Friday, as did T 


ibution in different trading areas 
o these were sent a letter due 


those at Rochester, Boston and to arrive Monday of this week, 
other nearby Eastern cities. About three days after the jobbers got 
the same time the jobbers’ letters their announcement. 


were mailed a letter was sent to 


All these mailings carried repro- 


jobbers’ salesmen. This lettertold ductions of the first scheduled 
how the most could be made of newspaper advertisement. The en- 
the opportunity in calls on the closures to dealers, jobbers and 
trade. jobbers’ salesmen also included a 

Another letter was sent to all broadside, “extra” of “Canada Dry 


stockholders. Pertinent are these WN 
paragraphs : di 


We have always realized that the 


ews,” and a poster for window 
splay. 
The display material, including 


market for Canada Dry Ginger Ale price holders for counter and bot- 
oe tees Se. ae the tle display, carried stickers for the 
one we were reaching with our pres- . 

ent prices, but the move to broaden prices, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 cents, 
our market and materially increase to cover the company’s advertised 
our volume by —— a oe price in any particular territory. 
in our price, thereby putting our 

roduct within the reach of a much The 20 per cent reduction goes 


arger group of consumers, had to in:o eifect in each territory, but 
- eh nd the accomplishment price’ varies to cover transporta- 
of many things. : : . : 

First, complete distribution had tion costs. The higher prices pre- 
to be secured. In the last few years vail in the cities furthest distant 
wp tase 2 eo — from the company’s plants. Each 
ada Dry . - . : a 
tically every town and village in the newspaper advertisement, howeve I, 
United States. We are now, there- states the price established by the 
fore, in a position to solicit mass company. This called for a large 


business with mass _ advertising, 
planned and scheduled on a basis 


number of individual plates to pro- 


which, with this complete distribu- vide for these various prices. 


tion, will be economical br ic 
a few years ago would have been 
quite wasteful because of our in- 


A major problem which had t 


be solved concerned reimbursement 


complete distribution. of the trade for lowered values of 
The cost of all items of produc- stocks on hand. 


tion—glass, boxes, extract, etc.—had 
to be brought down to the lowest 


With so many outlets it was 


point without impairing the high impractical to attempt to find out 

— our product, ond ane. how large the stocks were of each 

taneously we had to plan for the : 

increased production that a price dealer in the Product. The plan 

reduction would make necessary. . . decided upon is described to job- 
We had originally planned to make bers as follows: 


this price reduction about a year 
ago, but after careful consideration 


“All jobbers stocking Canada 


it was decided to delay the move Dry have been notified that we will 
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include with shipment of all orders 
received between April 1 and 
April 21 one extra case (no 
charge) for every five cases of 
Pale Dry or Sparkling Lime they 
purchase. 

“These extra cases will be given 
the jobbers for the purpose of en- 
abling them to pass on to their 
dealers one case free with every 
five cases ordered from them be- 
tween April 1 and April 21 for 
delivery prior to April 30. Thus 
for the limited period of three 
weeks, each dealer will receive 
$7.68 worth of Canada Dry (fig- 
ured at 16 cents per bottle—the 
lowest consumer price recom- 
mended in any city) for every 

ve-case order given his jobber.” 

This plan is further called to the 
attention of dealers in the com- 
pany’s consumer copy. Full-page 
announcements carry this footnote 
to dealers: “The new low price of 
Canada Dry is effective today. 
However, to prevent loss on your 
present stock, Canada Dry has an- 
nounced a special reimbursement 
plan. Get in touch with your job- 
ber immediately for complete de- 
tails.” 

The letter to jobbers requested 
that they act as follows: 


On March 31st please fill out and 
mail immediately the attached In- 
ventory Form (Enclosure “B”) cov- 
ering your floor stock of 12 oz. Pale 
Ginger Ale and Sparkling Lime pur- 
chased since January 1, 1931. (No 
rebate on 6 oz. Pale Ginger Ale, 
Sparkling, Sparkling Orange or Gol- 
den Ginger Ale, as there is no 
change in price.) 

Your inventory will be acknowl- 
edged and properly recorded so that 
you will be reimbursed in merchan- 
dise—to be shipped with your next 
order at the rate of $ per unit 
of 48 bottles of Pale Ginger Ale 
or Sparkling Lime. 

Example If you have 100 
cases (400 dozen) on hand March 
31, we will add additional cases of 
Pale Dry Ginger Ale to your next 
order equal to $ (21 cases) 
figured at the new base price of 
$ per case. 

To Provide You The Extra Goods 
to furnish dealers on their Reim- 
bursement Plan orders, we will add 
1 Extra case of Pale Dry No 
Charge for every 5 cases of Pale 
Dry or Sparkling Lime on orders 
placed by you between April 1st and 
21st for immediate shipment. 


The company reserves the right 
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to limit jobbers’ 
this plan. 

The newspaper announcements 
advise the consumer that “the 
recommended price is now reduced 
from 20 cents to 16 cents. Slightly 
higher in some places for icing, 
delivery or other special service. 
But in all cases now 3 to 5 cents 
cheaper than before.” Reproduc- 
tions of the newspaper copy sent 
to jobbers for distribution to deal- 
ers, carry this note to the trade: 
“The price of 16 cents featured in 
this advertisement is the recom- 
mended price for the New York 
and Chicago markets. In other 
cities this price may vary because 
of freight rates. Each city where 
this advertisement appears will 
feature the correct recommended 
price for that locality.” 

The trade, notified through these 
preliminary steps, everything was 
in readiness to complete the final 
step, breaking the news to the pub- 
lic. Full pages in 245 newspapers 
announce the change on April 2 
Double pages in two weekly mag- 
azines also carry the news. This 
announcement campaign will run 
over a period of two months with 
a series of five advertisements in 
the newspapers. Space size will 
vary and as time goes on, inser- 
tions will be staggered through 
various papers of any one city. 

Some idea of what is expected 
from this move to broaden mar- 
kets is given in the early returns 
which have come in to Canada Dry 
headquarters. On the morning that 
jobbers received their individual 
announcement, one order came 
through from New York for six 
cars. A Philadelphia jobber or- 
dered two and placed a reservation 
for seven. Orders were received 
from as far west as Ogden, Utah, 
and New Mexico on the day the 
letter was received. Another whole- 
saler sought twenty-five carloads. 

At the rate orders are coming in 
for the first week, indications are 
that the company is going to ex- 
ceed, in case orders* for the first 
week of the reduced price, the vol- 
ume of business reported for the 
period from January 1 to the in- 
auguration, last week, of the new 
price schedule. 
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Vay THEY DECIDED 
TO USE THE NEWS! 


A SPECIALTY MANUFACTURER 

@ a very prosperous manufacturer of a very success- 
ful product which enjoys national distribution and 
volume sales—maintained politely and persistently that 
The News had nothing to offer his product. And that 
was that—for about five years! 

e And then a local manufacturer of a similar line, 
without national distribution, reputation, or volume 
sales, put out a competitive product, and put in quite 
a lot of money in The News. The product was estab- 
lished in its first season. He repeated the recipe the 
second year, only more so; and brought his sales right 
up to the other product's. 

e And so the then not so prosperous manufacturer 
decided that what The News had to offer his com- 
petitor might be good for him, too. It was. There are 
lots of reasons for using The News—and most of 


them are good! 


THE A NEWS 


NEW YORK’'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
NEWS BUILDING, 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + + + Kohli Building, San Francisco 
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[= proud, as Mark Twain was, of belong- 

ing to the great American middle class. I 
feel most at home with business men who 
are tending to their own affairs, raising 
their families, and doing what they can 
for their towns without ever taking them- 
selves too seriously. This kind of man 
reads THE ELKS MAGAZINE, which is 
one reason why I like to write for it. 
The other reason is that it pays well. 
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To Entertain or to Sell? 


If the Showman Is About to Run Away with Advertising, Some Sales 


Directors May Have to Enroll 


in a School of Dramatics 


By Leon Kelley 


Secretary, Fishler, 


E. LESAN has 

extremely vital subject in 
his recent statement,* “There is no 
more impelling public desire than 
that of Entertainment, and the pos- 
sibility of its dominating the ad- 
vertising of the future is more 
than a remote one.” An _ even 
more disconcerting question is sub- 
mitted in the following: “Will ad- 
vertising presently dominate Amer- 
ican entertainment?” 

Of course, there has always been 
a close and direct affinity between 
the two. P. T. Barnum made that 
clear enough. Since his day, the 
“good showman” has commanded 
an increasing premium at the ad- 
vertising desk. Today as never 
before, Mr. Lesan contends, a need 
is felt for showmanship especially 
trained to the practices of adver- 
tising, because radio and motion 
pictures are looming as competitors 
of the older forms of advertising 
media, 

However, in the past it has been 
believed generally that the show- 
man’s touch was merely the spice 
on the roast of salesmanship, which 
had its own kind of blood, bone 
and tissue. Mr. Lesan, following 
the suggestion of Roy Durstine, 
now observes that we may soon ex- 
pect showmanship to turn ‘the 
tables. Perhaps he means that we 
shall have to revolutionize our 
principles of selling, and give en- 
tertainment the position of first im- 
portance. 

This view of the future will be 
regarded with apprehension by 
many advertisers and sales direc- 
tors who have seen their policies 


ae 
ment’?”” by 
FE Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., 
March 12, page 3. See also eS How Lehn 
& Fink Are Using Talking Picture 
‘Shorts’,” by W. Canaday, vice-presi- 
dent, Lehn & Fink, Inc., March 19, 
page 17, and “National Advertisers, Inc.,” 
by H. S. Gardner, President, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, Marck 26, page 17. 
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hammered out of  steel-sinewed 
principles. For these principles 
have stood the gaff in spite of elab- 
orations and refinements necessi- 
tated by changing national condi- 
tions during the last thirty years. 

A glance at history may be 
apropos. The central shaft of our 
present structure of advertising 
media is still composed of our 
national press, including news- 
papers and magazines. The ear- 
liest leaders of the American press 
were determined that it should be, 
primarily, an instrument and a 
force of moral uplift and esthetic 
culture. Entertainment was a sec- 
ondary purpose and, at the begin- 
ning, was given little consideration. 

On the other hand, the American 
theater, the stage, by which terms 
we may embrace both music and 
the other forms of stagecraft en- 
tertainment, was primarily a me- 
dium of amusemert. It gave but 
scant attention to moral uplift, 
though in some instances it seri- 
ously aimed to contribute to the 
nation’s cultural life by influencing 
esthetic appreciation. 

It may fairly be said that, by 
and large, the theater has stuck to 
its original purpose better than the 
press. So far as the public is con- 
cerned, the theater and its various 
offspring, which include radio, are 
still devoted to entertainment first, 
leaving other purposes to trail be- 
hind. As a whole, the press and 
its offspring, however, as every- 
body knows, have gradually for- 
saken the purposes of moral up- 
lift and esthetic culture for the 
more practical purpose of news re- 
tailing and entertainment, though 
of course there are some notable 
exceptions. Indeed, news retailing, 
itself, in many cases now provides 
readers with little more than en- 
tertainment of a certain sort. 

The fact remains that the maga- 
zine and newspaper press of this 
nation, no matter how its character 
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Radio Is the First Advertising Medium, Erected on the Theater Entertainment 

Formula, That Has Been Successfully Pressed into Service by Advertisers. 

Picture Above Shows Rudy Vallee and His Orchestra, Whose Weekly Program 
Is Sponsored by the Fleischmann Company 


may. have been altered by changing 
conditions, has achieved a position 
of influence_over public opinion 
and behavior without equal in the 
world of today or of any past era. 
In the final analysis,-this is the 
result of honest earnings received 
for work well done, and it-is 
significant that the work has 
been a gigantic task of selling. 
In other words, advertising as an 
economic force, operating through 
the medium of the press, has to a 
large extent shaped the destiny of 
the press. To what extent it has 
affected the qualities and character 
of the press is a debatable and ir- 
relevant matter. 

The only modern force that has 
challenged the influential position 
of the press is the motion picture, 
to which the radio now adds a fur- 
ther challenge. However, there has 
been a stronger tendency in the 
theater, than in the press, to resist 
and limit the control financially 
exerted by advertising. As a fac- 
tor curbing the free play of a pol- 
icy of entertainment, advertising 
has never asserted its control over 
the theater to a marked degree. 
This is still true when we come to 
the theater’s most prodigious off- 
spring, the motion picture, though 
as Mr. Lesan says, there are now 
indications that the motion picture 


will become more and more an in- 
strument of advertising. 

The fastest growing offspring of 
the theater is the radio. Here is 
the first instrument inherently com- 
mitted to the entertainment prin- 
ciple of the theater which, at the 
same time, readily lends itself as 
an effective and available advertis- 
ing medium. It is rather early for 
anyone_to predict what its ultimate 
advertising_ usage will be, but at 
any rate, radio is the first medium, 
erected on the theater-entertain- 
ment formula, that kas been suc- 
cessfully pressed into service by 
advertisers consistently spending 
large appropriations. In the few 
years of its popularity as a public 
amusement, radio has leaped into a 
prominent advertising position with 
which its modern sister, the mo- 
tion picture, though many years 
older, has never chosen to fiirt. 
Radio has not invited, so much as 
it has compelled, the advertiser to 
consider entertainment. 

Thus today, wondering where we 
go from here, we are faced with 
the question: Shall we entertain, 
and in entertaining hope to sell; or 
shall we continue to sell as in the 
past, and make use of entertain- 
ment as one of the several tech- 
niques of selling? 

The center of gravity of today’s 
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EADING from left to right: Florida canning 
in 1920; Florida canning in 1930! 


From fewer than 100,000 units ten years ago, 
to more than 14,000,000 now, making use of vast 
tonnages of Florida fruits, vegetables and sea- 
foods. 


It is income that spreads all along the line, 
from the most remote rural route location, to the 
sales staffs in Jacksonville office buildings. 


Such income spread _ through- 
out the state well warrants 
“Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” 
on every Southeastern schedule. 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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situation is located somewhere near 
the problem of entertainment, and 
in so locating it Mr. Lesan is un- 
deniably right. But Mr. Lesan 
and Mr. Durstine would shift the 
center of gravity over to a posi- 
tion requiring that the sales direc- 
tor adopt entertainment values and 
methods, not only for radio broad- 
casting, but also for other forms 
of media. As to the soundness 
of this theory, the experience of 
radio broadcasting is already in- 
dicative. 

Experience has set up two diver- 
gent reactions. On the one hand, 
outstanding results in sales for 
some advertisers, despite complete 
failure for others, have created 
among a number of advertising 
men a view of extreme optimism 
as to the effectiveness of a new 
medium which they believe can be 
exploitedjto a fare-thee-well. On 
the other hand, leading radio sys- 
tem owners—and this is an almost 
literal quotation from at least one 
of the largest—are somewhat 
alarmed by a situation which, to 
one side, indicates fabulous poten- 
tial earnings, yet to the other side 
reveals a most positive and wide- 
spread protest from their audience, 
the owners of thousands of receiv- 
ing sets. 

This 
difficult to analyze. 


increasing protest is not 
Offspring of 
the theater and irrevocably com- 
mitted to the entertainment policy, 
radio is expected by a large body 
of our population to yield, first, 


amusement; second, cultural bene- 
fit, if any; and, third, other effects, 
such as propaganda. They are say- 
ing this in letters to the station 
operators ! 

It is safe to assume that, in fear 
of losing his public to an intense 
transmitting competition, the radio 
system or station owner will even- 
tually win out in his insistence on 
minimizing what he calls the “pci- 
son” and increasing program qual- 
ity, ie, entertainment value. lf 
this proves to be the case, he whc 
wishes to sell via radio programs 
will find himself limited more and 
more to subtleties and indirect ef- 
fects. 

Even the air-publication of bare 
information about his products will 
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be cut down to the bone. In brief, 
radio has posed an exceedingly 
nice question. 

Discussion of this subject will 
not, for a long time, be exhaustive. 
It will ornament the gatherings of 
advertising men with growing fre- 
quency. This may be the proper 
time, nevertheless, to attempt some 
definition of the fundamentals in- 


volved. 

Perhaps the essence is—How 
efficiently can “the entertainment 
principle” sell? And _ further 
How much concession can efficient, 
established selling principles make 
to the entertainment theory? 


Are Yesterday’s Selling Principles 
Valid for Tomorrow? 


At least one answer may be im- 
plied to some sales directors by 
the still further question—Are the 
selling principles of yesterday not 
valid for tomorrow? Surely, hu- 
man nature and human behavior 
cannot have changed overnight! 
If the showman is about to run 
away with advertising, if, as Mr. 
Lesan suggests, all advertising is 
going entertainment, there are 
many sales directors who will be 
obliged to re-educate themselves 
by the simple expedient of forget- 
ting all they ever learned about 
selling. They may even find it 
necessary to enroll in some school 
of dramatics ! 

Indeed, there are many who will 
even go so far as to say that they 
believe advertising should not af- 
front the public by attempting to 
dominate the sources of the public's 
entertainment. They will agree, 
no doubt, that entertainment should 
be utilized as an instrument of sell- 
ing where it can be logically ap- 
plied. But they will contend, also, 
that entertainment should be kept 
in its place. They will approve 
that part of Mr. Lesan’s deduc 
tions in which he says the estab- 
lishment of the various accepted 
forms of yesterday’s advertising 
media into an harmonious body 
indicates how radio, motion pic- 
tures, television, etc., will be in- 
corporated into that body to play 
each its part. 

Among the newer media, radio 
has shown the greatest poten- 
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ill be tic revision to utilize the essential part the 

pene American is playing in the sale of every worth 

ae while product coming into this field. 

school 


With a daily circulation that has jumped al- 


10 will 


t they most 50 per cent and with a Sunday circula- 
Aye tion that has added about 25 per cent to its 
pa more than a million, the American cannot be 
a logically omitted from any schedule planned 
ly ap- to make each dollar of an advertiser’s appro- 
, i priation pull its full weight in the richest mar- 
dedi ket in the world. 

—_ 

nisin NEW YORK AMERICAN 
bei The newspaper for Modern New Yorkers 


radio Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
poten- 
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First 6 Months 1930 $2,155,197 
First 6 Months 1931 





$2,329,628 
$ 174,431 


8% 














In picking the places to spend 
their money, scores of 1931 ad- 
vertisers are making True Story 
a MUST, because: 


@ 1. 96 per cent of its circulation 
is bought voluntarily over the 
newsstands at 25 cents. That 
_ means 96 per cent selected read- 
ership every month among those 
willing to read and able to buy 
at that time. 


e@ 2. True Story reaches more 
mothers of babies than any other 
magazine. Young families are 
the buying families—always. 


e 3. True Story has exclusive 
coverage over a larger group of 
homes than any other magazine. 
True Story PLUS any other 


magazine, reaches more he 
than any other two magazi 
published. 


e@ 4. True Story penetratesi 
the heretofore non -magai 
reading Wage Earner marke 
65 per cent of the urban fanil 


e 5. True Story’s rate perp 
per thousand is the lowest 
the monthly field. 


e 6. Advertising results in 7 
Story—both inquiries and s 
—are breaking as many rec! 
now as ever before. 


Old established advertisers 
have picked 1931 for their! 
spring campaign ‘in True § 
include: 





Calum 
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ENJORE MONEY IN 
RUTORY THAN DURING 


NY PREVIOUS HALF 


Absorbine Jr. 
Ambrosia 
paoenl 
fBlue Moon Silk Stockings 


Bon Ami 


Calumet Baking Powder 


Chipso 


Congoleum 


Cosmetiques Lesquendieu 


Cream of Wheat 


Drano 
lorists’ Telegraph Delivery 


Hawaiian Pineapple 


Ivory Snow 


Minute Tapioca 


ational Biscuit Company 


National Home Furnishings 
Program 


National Kraut Packers Assn. 


O’Cedar 


Post's Whole Bran 


Pyrex 


Super Suds 
QuakerPuffed Rice& PuffedWheat 
Three Minute Oats 


White Electric Sewing Machine 


Observers may find it signifi- 
cant that True Story’s most 
phenomenal advertising growth 
has come at a time when tra- 
ditional practices are being sub- 
jected tothe yardstick of dollars- 
and-cents profits. True Story, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, 
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WHAT IS THE AVERAGE MAN 


(or business woman) 


MOST INTERESTED IN? 
ee 


HONEST, now, it’s making money, isn’t it? 


DARN little you need tell ’em on how to 
spend it once they GET IT! 


SAME with farmers, who come into and go 
out of this world just as other folks do. 


AND that, Mr. Advertising Man, is the an- 


swer to the success of Capper’s Farmer. 


WE tell ’em how; we show ’em how—by 
the simple process of hunting up other farmers 
who have done a thing profitably. 


(apperss farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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tialities, and as a force of indirect 
good-will or publicity-building ca- 
pacity is rapidly proving its high 
value But the advantages and the 
limitations of new forms of me- 
dia will continue to be weighed, 
as in the past, on performance and 
to the end of placing each in its 
proper sphere in the general struc- 
ture of selling. 

And if, due to over-enthusiasm, 
any one medium with its special 
methods is allowed to dominate 
either public prerogatives or the 
established body of advertising 
practice, we shall reach a point of 
grave danger. The overthrow of 
vigorous, accepted principles by a 
force so vague, so emasculated, so 
undirectible and so capricious as 
entertainment, and the indiscrimi- 
nate application of that force to all 
forms of media as a_ blanket 
method, would, if indeed possible, 
throw the entire structure of ad- 
vertising into confusion and chaos 
within a short time. 

After all, it is not the relative 
values of media so much as the 
validity and efficiency of modern 
selling principles that demand 
study and trial at this time. En- 
tertainment in advertising is an in- 
teresting phase of technique; it can 
hardly be called the fundamental 
measure of progress in distribution 
and sales. 

John Benson comes closer to the 
need of today and tomorrow, gives 
a sounder direction to contempo- 
rary advertising thought, when he 
declares that advertising must be 
made more informative than in the 
past. Authentically informative 
statements, Mr. Benson believes, 
will engender greater public confi- 
dence, a crying need. “The future 
of advertising,” he says, “will be 
along the line of reducing the cost 
of distribution, as well as stimu- 
lating sales, and this will come 
about through making advertising 
more reliably and informatively 
serve the consumer.” 


H. R. Denton Appointed by 
Home Magazine Publishers 


Horace :R. Denton, for the last six 
years with the advertising staff of 
Liberty, at Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising representative of the Amer- 
ican Home Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
with offices at 38 South Dearborn Street. 
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Mid-West Circulation 
Managers Elect 


J. M. Bunting, of the Bloomington, II1., 
Pantagraph, was elected president of the 
Central States Circulation Managers’ 
Association at its annual meeting at 
Chicago last week. C. K. Jefferson, Des 
Moines Register-Tribune, is the retiring 
president. 

J. Fred Payne, Fargo, N. D., Forum, 
was elected vice-president. James J. 
Morrissey, Joliet, fi. Herald-News, was 
re-elected secretary- -treasurer. 

Ray S. South, Indianapolis News, 
and J. L. Doolittle, Port Huron, Mich., 
Times-Herald, were elected to two-year 
terms on the board of directors. R. W. 
Taylor, Flint, Mich., Daily Journal, was 
named’a director for one year. John 
McIntosh, Indianapolis Star, and James 
F. Jae, Des Moines Register- Tribune, 
who hold over from last year, complete 
the board. 


W. D. Bost, President, Orange 
Crush Company 


W. Dale Bost has been elected pres- 
ident and Neil C. Ward chairman of 
the board of the Orange Crush Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Ward was one of 
the founders of the company and was 
formerly vice-president. Mr. Bost was 
also formerly a vice-president of the 
company and has been associated with 
the organization for eleven years. A. E. 
Reppening has been re-elected a vice- 
president. 

Hays MacFarland, James A. Ander- 
son and W. A. Allen have been elected 
to the board of directors. 


J. D. Ames Heads Chicago 
“Journal of Commerce” 


John D. Ames has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
He succeeds Knowlton L. Ames, Irs 
his brother, who recently purchased the 
Chicago Evening Post and is president 
of the Chicago Post Publishing Cor- 
poration, publisher of the latter news- 
piper. is change follows a decision 
that the two newspapers will be owned 
and published by separate companies in 
separate plants. 


New Account to Gottschaldt- 
Humphrey 


The Anderson Brothers Consolidated 
Companies, Inc., Danville, Va., manu- 
facturer of work garments, has appointed 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Merges with 


“Hosiery Age” 
“Dry Goods Economist” 


Hosiery Age, New York, has been 
merged with the Dry Goods Economist, 
also of that city. Hosiery Age will be- 
come a part of the latter publication. 
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Rainbow 


LARENCE MOTT WOOL- 

LEY, chairman of the board of 
the American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, is noted as 
an able organizer, shrewd and able 
executive. His ability to forecast 
business conditions has been called 
“uncanny.” He is not given to pub- 
lic statements which spread cheer 
and optimism over the premises. 
On the contrary, he has been so 
right in the present cycle, from 
a few months before it began to 
slide downhill, that some of his 
friends have considered him too 
gloomy. 

In his office, high up in the 
American Radiator Building, a big 
chart hangs on the wall. Ever since 
November, 1928, the chart, which 
shows residential construction (in 
floor space) and is based on 
Dodge reports, has gone downhill, 
except for seasonal upturns. A 
slight improvement appeared last 
August. In February, 1931, for 
the first time in twenty-eight 
months a gain over the previous 
year, amounting to 89 per cent, 
was recorded. 

The chart reproduced above is 
a small replica of the one on Mr. 
Woolley’s wall. It shows a decline 
of 31 per cent in 1929, and 60 per 
cent in 1930 under the square feet 
of residential floor space built in 
1928. The upturn of the 1931 line 


at a sharp angle looks to Mr. 
Woolley like the first rainbow in 
more than two years. He cau- 
tiously says: 


“This increase of residential 
building activity in February must 
be confirmed by like activity for 
several months before we shall be 
justified in concluding that the long 
period of recession has come to an 
end, but it presents a fair basis for 
favorable expectations. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
demand for goods for current con- 
sumption showed a decline rela- 
tively small by comparison with 
the demand for goods of a capital 
nature, such as our company pro- 
duces. The building industry is 
the largest of the country. Nor- 
mally it affords employment to 
over four million workmen and 
contributes 15 per cent of the ag- 
gregate tonnage transported by the 
railroads. 

“It is consistent to expect that 
greater activity in the building in- 
dustry, if maintained, will gradu- 
ally lead the country out of de- 
pression.” 


And that statement, considering 
Mr. Woolley’s reputation for un- 
derstatement and caution, is as 
good a rainbow as anyone needs 
to realize that better business is 
coming. 
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The mutual admiration society will please come to 
order. Today’s business has to do with a comparative 
newcomer to the National Food Classification. Parfay 
is the precocious infant’s name, and unless I’m mis- 
taken, you’ve heard of it ere now. Parfay, Swift's 
new, blended shortening, launched its bid for Los An- 
geles’ $427,875,342 annual food expenditure a short 
while ago. The effort has been a distinct success. Los 
Angeles women are always ready to buy a good prod- 
uct, and The Examiner is always ready to tell them 
about it. Just how effectively we did this is appended 
herewith from a note from T. W. Harrison of J. Walter 
Thompson’s. “Outstanding in its cooperation was The 
Los Angeles Examiner, which performed through its 
merchandising service, its cooking school and its tre- 
mendous reader interest as I have seen few other 
papers perform.” Verily, the mountain came to Ma- 
homet and this same mountain that The Examiner 
moved to Parfay, The Examiner can move to your 
product. The largest morning and Sunday circulation 
in the far West is a name to conjure with. 


EXAMINER. 


Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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Association Activities 
on Trial 


HREE developments this week 

throw a spotlight on association 
activities. The first development 
was the announcement that the 
Sugar Institute had been charged 
with conspiracy to violate the 
Sherman anti-trust act. The charge 
was made in a petition filed in the 
United States District Court by the 
Department of Justice. The peti- 
tion asked for dissolution of the 
Institute. 

On the same day the Federal 
Trade Commission announced its 
completion of the task of review- 
ing the rules of business practice 
adopted by close to eighty indus- 
tries at trade practice conferences 
held at various times, mostly in the 
last five years. 

The rules for each industry will 
be announced separately in the near 
future after each industry has been 
given an opportunity to adopt 
changes made by the Commission. 

The third development was the 
Federal Trade Commission’s open 
hearing, held on Tuesday, in con- 
nection with the trade practice 
rules of the Petroleum Institute. It 
will be recalled that the Commis- 
sion recently announced that it had 
changed its mind with regard to 
these rules. After having given its 
actual approval to a certain num- 
ber of rules adopted by the petro- 
leum industry, and its tacit ap- 
proval to others, and after the 
industry had gone to tremendous 
expense in arranging for obser- 
vance of the rules, the Commission 
suddenly announced that it had 
changed its mind. A sweeping re- 
vision of the rules was announced 
—so sweeping, in fact, as to 
amount, to all intents and purposes, 
to complete demolition of the in- 
dustry’s trade practice conference 
activities. 

The industry made violent pro- 
test to the Commission and re- 
quested reconsideration of the 
Commission's drastic action. This 
plea was favorably acted upon and 
open hearings held on Tuesday of 
this week. 

The outcome of these develop- 
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ments in co-operative activities 
cannot be predicted at this mo- 
ment. There is no doubt, however, 
that they bring into sharp focus 
the entire development of co-opera- 
tive endeavor and industry as a 
whole will be keenly alert to the 
day-by-day progress of the three 
affairs. 


H. I. Slifer with “North 


American Almanac” 

H. I. Slifer, formerly with the Topics 
Publishing Company, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising man- 
ager of The North American Almanac 
Company. He will have charge of the 
company’s New York office which will 
be located at 130 West 42nd Street. 


Appoints Brotherton Agency 

The advertising account of the Safety 
Electric Appliances Company, Detroit, 
has been placed with Brotherton, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency. Magazines, 
-—" sr and business papers will be 
used. 


E. H. Jackson with Mayers 
Agency 


Elmer H. Jackson, formerly sales 
manager of the Sierra Paper Company, 
Los Angeles, has joined the production 
staff of the Mayers Company, of that 
city. 


W. C. Standish with Detroit 
Radio Station 


W. Colburn Standish, for seven years 
with Walker & Company, Detroit, out- 
door abvertaing, has joined the sales 
staff of Radio Station XYZ, Detroit 


Appoints Redfield-Coupe 
The Robert McNeil Company, Phila- 
delphia, maker of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, has appointed Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Condé Nast Transfers A. C. 
Shoop 


Arnold C. Shoop has been transferred 
from the Chicago office of the Condé 
Nast Publications to the Detroit office. 


Wick Fabric Appoints Lefton 

The Wick Narrow Fabric Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed the Al Pau! 
Lefton Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


New Account to Ingalls 
The Wheeler Reflector Company, Bos- 
ton, has appointed Ingalls-Advertising, 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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tivities 
weve F| —the Important Question 
"he “How can we efficiently cover the San 


— Francisco Market at lowest cost? ’’ 


rth —_the Answer 


“Through the San Francisco Examiner” 


x —the 
Proof 


ncy 
cron A market study, com- 
a piled after months of 
— exhaustive research, 
oem proves conclusively 
that the Examiner 

sales reaches by far the 
ction greatest number of 


able-to-buy families in 
this city. These able- 


troit _ 

to-buy families pro- 
— duce the bulk of your 
eates sales-volume here. 


trot 





The Examiner urges 
>hila- advertising agents and 
=. manufacturers to avail themselves of the important 
_ facts disclosed by this study. Available in San Fran- 
cisco through the Examiner’s Research Division—in 


C. Chicago at the offices of J. D. Galbraith, 612 Hearst 
rred Building—in New York at the offices of W. W. Chew, 
fice. 285 Madison Ave. 
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Cleveland Department Storgusi 
is 99% Concentrated withi§5 n 


Impe 
depa 
centé 
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withi 


A complete report of the sur- 
vey quoted here, showing the 
percentage of business secured 
at various distances from the 
city by 110 leading Cleveland 
retailers and 53 wholesalers, 
is just off the press in book- 
let form. 8 pages, 2 colors, 
illustrated by numerous charts 
and tables. Every marketing surve 
executive with Cleveland dis- knov 
tribution needs this report. 


Write today for your copy of 35-m 
“Business as Usual.” land 


domi 


Th 
trate 
all cl 
ing C 
tunit 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ---+- OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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OA%O% from 
Beyond 35 Miles 


‘torgusiness 
this5 miles 


Important executives in the six largest Cleveland 
department stores were recently asked, “What per- 
centage of your sales volume is obtained from peo- 
ple who live in Greater Cleveland, what percentage 
within 35 miles of your store, within 50 miles— 


beyond 50 miles—and from Akron?” 


They replied, “95.50% from Greater Cleveland— 
99.54% from within 35 miles—99.79% from within 
50 miles—0.21% from beyond 50 miles and 0.50% 


from Akron.” 


These facts reiterate and confirm 5 other market 
surveys and the investigations of 9 nationally 
known market authorities which have defined the 
35-mile radius—better known as the TRUE Cleve- 
land Market—as the limit of Cleveland’s business 
dominance, and newspaper advertising influence. 


The Press, with 94% of its circulation concen- 
trated here—in all sections of the market, among 
all classes of people, in 9 of every 10 English read- 
ing Cleveland homes—offers an outstanding oppor- 
tunity to eliminate waste and build sales in this 
compact sales area. 


hdleveland Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





IONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
SPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ICAGO+ SAN FRANCISCO~+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
ROIT+ PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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“QUICK. LUNCH” 
PAPERS 


A quick lunch is all right if that is all - 


Rt 


a rej 
have 
. ith 
tute for dinner at home. ret 
hasis 

° ee ° tactu 

Some papers are edited for the ‘‘quick- wall 
’? that 
lunch”’ trade—to be snatched up—hur- affor 
to m 


ried through—and then, on to something — 
se 


else. ducti 


who 
rial 


you have time for. . . but it is no substi- 


The Boston Transcript is the ‘‘dinner- 
at home”’ paper . . . a welcome thing—to 
be enjoyed leisurely—with the whole 
family. 


That is why the Boston Transcript 


provides the greatest nourishment for 


vigorous businesses. 


* 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT | ° 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers mete 


busi 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. coal 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle and 
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Eight Ways to Answer: “Your 
Price Is Too High” 


A Properly Planned Sales Talk Makes It Unnecessary to Try to Avoid 
Quoting Prices When the Buyer Requests Them 


By Ray C. Hahn 


General Sales Manager 


ROBABLY one of the most 

important problems of the aver- 
age salesman today is the price 
problem. 

Manufacturers who have built up 
a reputation for quality products 
have had a hard job competing 
with concerns which build their 
products to be sold on a price 
hasis. With a lower volume, manu- 
facturing costs have increased as 
well as selling costs. This means 
that the manufacturer who cannot 
afford to sacrifice quality in order 
to make price reductions must find 
better methods or sales plans to 
sell quality against cut-price re- 
ductions offered by manufacturers 
who have substituted cheaper mate- 
rial and workmanship in building 
their product. 

It requires a real salesman to- 
day to combat cheap competition, 
but it is possible to do this, pro- 
vided the salesman is well trained 
in selling quality. 

In selling quality, it is well to 
keep in mind the fact that the 
average buyer is tired of hearing 
salesmen say: “My company has a 
reputation for quality products.” 
Salesmen selling the cheapest kind 
of inferior merchandise can talk 
about their company selling qual- 
ity products just as well as the 
salesman who really represents a 
quality house. 

For a salesman merely to say: 
“This is a quality product,” does 
not mean a thing to the buyer, nor 
does it mean a thing to the buyer 
when the salesman says: “This part 
is made of Monel metal” unless the 
salesman explains to the prospect 
what “Monel metal” is and why 
it is used instead of a lower-priced 
metal. We in the selling end of a 
business must not take it for 
granted that the buyer knows as 
much as we do about the names 
and uses of various materials. It’s 


, The Fyr-Fyter Company 


our job to educate the buyer if we 
expect to sell quality products and 
get our share of the business. 

The well-posted salesman not 
only understands the little points 
of superiority that put his prod- 
uct in the quality class, but he is 
careful to describe each point by 
use of simple words so that his 
customer will understand what he 
is talking about. 

Merely explaining the good 
points of your product does not 
always mean a sale, as very often 
the buyer may decide in his own 
mind that even though your prod- 
uct is superior, the one offered by 
your competitor at a lower price 
will answer the purpose. 


Selling More Than Quality 


In our particular line, as manu- 
facturers of portable fire extin- 
guishers, we not only sell the pros- 
pect upon the quality of our 
extinguisher, but we go a step 
further and point out to him what 
quality is worth to him in case of 
emergency. 

We paint a picture in his mind 
of a fire. What would a reliable, 
efficient extinguisher be worth to 
him if he were caught in a room 
with the only exit cut off by fire? 
Wouldn’t a reliable, efficient ex- 
tinguisher be worth all he paid for 
it: 

The same reasoning can be used 
by salesmen selling innumerable 
products. 

If a salesman will prepare his 
sales presentation or sales talk in 
the proper manner, he will not 
have to use trickery to avoid giv- 
ing the customer the price when 
requested. I cannot agree with 
those who advise the salesman to 
use trickery in keeping the price 
from the customer. I have found 
from experience that such tactics 
cause the customer to suspect that 
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the salesman is holding back the 
price for some selfish reason. 

I believe it a good policy to an- 
swer the customer’s question as 
soon as possible. When the cus- 
tomer says “Your price is too 
high,” do not try to evade the ques- 
tion, but have a good sensible an- 
swer ready, an answer that will 
turn the objection into a_ sales 
clincher. 

Space will not permit me to at- 
tempt anything resembling a com- 
plete line of answers to the ob- 
jection: “Your price is too high,” 
so I will quote just a few which 
can be used successfully. As the 
circumstances are not always the 
same, it is of course necessary for 
the salesman to use the answer 
that fits his particular case. 

The answers given below are 
used when the customer says: 
“Your price is too high,” “I can 
buy the same kind for less money,” 
etc. 


Answer No. 1. “It’s very hard 


to compare quality unless we have 
a sample of the lower priced de- 


vice before us. As you know, Mr. 
Blank, with modern machinery and 
substitutes. for almost every kind 
of material, it’s a hard job to tell 
a quality product from a cheaper 
made product. From outside ap- 
pearance the average $1.50 hat 
looks as good as the $15 hat. A 
$15 suit looks just as good as a 
$50 suit, plated silverware has the 
same appearance as solid sterling 
silver, and so it is with our prod- 
uct when compared in appearance 
to certain competitive makes. 

“In fact, I was fooled myself 
some time ago along the same line. 
I bought a sample of a competi- 
tive extinguisher and gave it to 
our factory engineer for inspec- 
tion. I said: ‘Joe, why can’t we 
compete with this company? Here 
is a machine that looks just like 
ours but it sells for $2 less.’ 

“The first thing Joe did was to 
place the machine on the scales. It 
weighed three pounds less than 
our product. Then he pointed out 
that our competitor’s device had 
only thirteen rivets in the back 
seam while our extinguisher had 
twenty-five. He showed me the top 
or head was made of cheap cast 
iron while ours was made of solid 
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brass. He pointed out more than 
one dozen places where cheaper 
material or workmanship was used, 
then he took his pencil and figured 
up the cost of the material in both 
machines and showed that the 
material, alone, in our machine 
cost $2 more than the material in 
the competitive machine.” 

Answer No. 2. “Tl be glad to 
leave this sample with you, Mr. 
Blank, and give you an opportunity 
to compare it with any other ma- 
chine offered to you at a lower 
price. If you desire to do this, I 
will leave this descriptive matter 
with you so that you can check the 
other machine and see for yourself 
if it is really cheaper if you take 
into consideration the quality and 
superior points in our machine.” 

(Note: This offer convinces the 
customer that the salesman is not 
afraid to trust him with making 
the decision and in nine cases out 
of ten it will give the salesman an 
opportunity to sell him on quality.) 

Answer No. 3. “Did you ever 
stop to figure the small percentage 
of investment required for full 
equipment of our best quality prod- 
ucts? For example, I would guess 
that you have at least $100,000 in- 
vested in your plant and equip- 
ment. Let’s say that you buy one 
dozen of this grade extinguisher, 
which will cost you only $100. It 
is such a small item that a differ- 
ence of a few dollars in the cost 
of our best product would not be 
worth considering. 

“Then you also have the satis- 
faction of knowing that our com- 
pany will stand back of the prod- 
uct and, if at any time you need 
extra parts, you are assured that 
we can supply them on short notice 
at a reasonable price. You should 
also consider our five-year guar- 
antee which protects you against 
defective material or workmanship. 
These are things worth consider- 
ing when purchasing quality safety 
devices such as I have shown you. 

“The fly-by-night cut-price com- 
panies buy the cheapest products 
it is possible to secure and they 
naturally do not figure on giving 
you a service or a guarantee such 
as our company offers you.” 

Answer No. 4. “No doubt your 
salesmen must answer price objec- 
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AST week work was begun on founda- 
tions for the new building of The 
Cincinnati Times-Star. A little later on, 2 
fabrication of steel and concrete will rise, 
and the impressive new home of The Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star will take form. 








Few years in history have exacted as much 
from sales and advertising as did 1930 but 
resourceful Cincinnati with an ever ag- 
gressive, active and intensive effort came 
through. Our people have faith, faith in 
our city and have shown their faith in The 
Times-Star. 


The Times-Star is building in steel and 
stone a lasting tribute to that faith. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative Sa ene Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH / ae KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street . Sy | 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York A ’ Chicago 
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tions just the same as I am going 
to answer them. I know that 
your company bears a good repu- 
tation for quality products and I 
feel sure that you are satisfied that 
your products are worth every cent 
you ask. While I am _ not ac- 
quainted with the cost of manu- 
facturing your product, I would 
bet a good sum that it would be 
an easy matter for your company 
to skimp a little here and there on 
the cost and be able to sell at a 
lower price, but your customer 
would not be as well off by buy- 
ing at a lower price. 

“It’s the same way with our com- 
pany. We could use a lighter 
weight copper, use half as many 
rivets, half as much solder, a three- 
ply hose instead of five, a cheap, 
cast iron handle instead of solid 
brass, etc. We could turn out a 
machine that would look just as 
good from the outside appearance 
as this one, but I’m telling you 
frankly that it would not last half 
as long.” 


Answer No. 5. “Right now the 


public is looking for bargains and 
they are quite right, but there is a 
vast difference between a bargain 


and a cheap price. You can buy 
a quality product like this at a 
lower price right now than it sold 
for two years ago, but even though 
our price has been lowered, it may 
appear high simply because there 
have been too many cheaply made 
devices of this kind placed on the 
market during the last six months. 

“The concern that sells on a 
price basis naturally would not be 
concerned about whether or not the 
device would give years of satis- 
faction. Such concerns build their 
devices in the cheapest manner 
possible, as they realize that they 
cannot compete with quality con- 
cerns on an equal price basis. We 
have been very successful and have 
passed through business depres- 
sions without lowering the quality 
of our products in order to meet 
price competition from concerns 
that specialize in inferior products. 

“We are selling our products to 
the most prominent concerns. 
(Show list of users.) If our 
product were not right, both in 
price and quality, we could not 
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maintain our business. I don’t 
blame you for seeking the very 
lowest price and I assure you that 
I am trying to help you save money 
by pointing out the value and 
merit of our product.” 

Answer No. 6. (This is ar an- 
swer to the buyer who says: 
“Everything else has dropped in 
price, why is your price so high?” ) 

“Mr. Blank, my company has 
made many improvements on this 
particular machine during the last 
four years. Each time the im- 
provement cost the company addi- 
tional money in material and labor, 
but we have not raised the cost 
one cent. In fact our selling price 
was much lower than it should 
have been two years ago, but it 
has always been the policy of our 
company not to raise our prices 
unless we are forced to do so. 

“During the last twelve months 
raw materials have dropped in 
price as well as cost of labor, but 
an honest manufacturer will tell 
you that a lower volume has 
brought the cost up on account 
of higher production cost. During 
the high production of 1929 when 
labor, materials, etc., were higher 
than at present, we made much 
more money on each machine than 
at present. No doubt, you have 
had the same experience, Mr. 
Blank, right in your own business.” 

Answer No. 7. (This is an an- 
swer to the buyer who says: “I can 
beat your prices.’’) 

“Mr. Blank, the newspapers and 
magazines have been filled with 
stories about factories working 
half time and millions of men be- 
ing out of employment. Some time 
ago, the president of our company 
called a conference of the various 
department heads and said: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, the public is looking for 
low prices, but I don’t see how we 
can lower our prices unless we 
sacrifice quality. I have some pro- 
duction costs before me and have 
been figuring on how we could 
iower the cost of our machine by 
substituting lower-priced material 

“‘Here is item one. We could 
use brass here instead of Monel 
metal. On item two we could use 
cast iron instead of solid brass. On 
item three we could use a three-ply 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 


The Sun-Telegraph 
Takes the Lead In Another Classification 


The Sun-Telegraph carried more national gravure 
advertising for the first three months of 1931 than 
the other Sunday paper. 


The Sun-Telegraph showed a gain, in this classi- 
fication, of 14,312 lines, whereas the other 
Sunday paper lost 16,223 lines. 


For the first three months of 1930 the Press led 
The Sun-Telegraph by 27,122 lines. 


For the first three months of 1931 The Sun- 
Telegraph led the Press by 3,413 lines. 
National Gravure Advertising Linage 
Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, inclusive 


Sun-Telegraph Press 
1931 29,799 26,386 
1930 15,487 42,609 


14,312 GAIN 16,223 LOSS 
Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESSED 3 Y 
Pom tis Bi 8 & AND A558 O C223 2 3 
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BURR E. GIFFEN GEORGE T. EAGER 
Art Director Manager, New Business Department 
New York New York 


























JOHN JOHNS FRANK M. LAWKENCE 
Assistant Account Representative Secretary and Manager 
New York Contract and Rate Department 
New York 


The progressive cost of lying 


Now AND THEN, an advertising 
campaign is built up around an attractive lie. Results are 
often gratifying, for the public dearly loves a glimpse of 
fairyland. But, having linked up to a lie, the advertiser can’t 
go back to the truth. Every few months, he must add a fresh 
coat of bunk. What started as a touch of color on the cheek- 
bones becomes in time like the ghastly make-up of haggard 
age—and no longer allures. 


It takes a little longer to win public respect with the 
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ALBERT M. ORME ARTHUR PRYOR, JR. 
Account Representative Manager, Radio Department 
New York 


Boston 











ee 
KARL L. WEHMEYER LOUISE GIBBONS GURNEE 


Account Representative Writer 
New York New York 


truth. But the truth never wears out or grows stale. Truth 
reseeds itself year after year. Ii is a solid rock on which to 
build a business. Mixed as to metaphor, but you know what 
we mean. 

When the truth about a product is convincing, the ad- 
vertising should be truthful. If the truth is not enough, we 


are not interested in the acceunt. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building - MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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Those Rich Neighbors 
of Ours..... a. 


sTOSpi 
The “Census of Distribution,’” which has not yet ie 
been completed for Louisville, reveals that her explai 
northern neighbors, New Albany and Jeffersonville = , 
—just across the river—are doing $15,200.000 contra 
annually in retail trade. These thriving cities are says : 
within the Metropolitan limits of Louisville and a 
93% of the people in this area can be reached ih | 


through this one medium. ually | 
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instead of a five-ply hose. We 
could use polished copper instead 
of nickel plating. We can cut 
down the cost about 10 per cent by 
using these cheaper substitutes, but 
I'm afraid that we will lose the 
good-will of many of our good 
customers if we do this.’” (Note: 
The salesman has a sample ma- 
chine before him and while talking 
to the prospect he points out the 
various parts of the extinguisher 
and shows him how easy it would 
be to substitute cheaper material 
and lower the cost without making 
any change in the outside appear- 
ance of the machine.) 

Answer No. 8 “I’m glad to 
hear you say that our price is too 
high, Mr. Blank, because it shows 
you are a good buyer and a good 
buyer always looks into what he is 
buying. He compares values and 
insists upon getting his money’s 
worth, so it is not difficult to con- 
vince a man like you that our ma- 
chine is worth every cent we ask 
for it. 

“You really are not buying a 
machine when you by a Fyr-Fyter. 
You are buying a positive, depend- 
able operation at all times and un- 
der all circumstances. I just want 
to point out a few things, Mr. 
Blank, which very few people ever 
look for when they buy extin- 
guishers.” (Salesman gets the 
prospect interested in the various 
good points of the extinguisher by 
explaining the various parts, their 
need and quality.) 

It is not good salesmanship to 
contradict a customer when he 
says: “Your price is too high.” In 
fact the salesman will stand a bet- 
ter chance to sell him if he agrees 
with him at first and then grad- 
ually works the conversation around 
in such a way as to bring out all 
the talking points of the product. 
Thousands of sales are made to 
customers who say “Your price is 
too high” but they are not made 
by casting doubt on their state- 
ments. The customer may be sin- 
cere and honest in his convictions 
and it’s up to the wise salesman to 
convince him in a diplomatic man- 
ner that maybe he made a mistake. 

We must also remember that 
purchasing agents are paid to buy 
at the lowest market prices. They 
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are human and will listen to rea- 
son as a rule, but that reason must 
be built up on facts and not mere 
words. 

It is a well-known fact that 
America’s largest and most prom- 
inent concerns have built up their 
business with quality products that 
always sold at a slightly higher 
price than competitors’ products. 
You may say to yourself “How 
about Ford?” My answer is this: 
“The Ford car is a quality car 
when considered from a_ price 
basis. Quality does not always 
mean a high price. Quality means 
first-class material and first-class 
workmanship, a product that is 
worth every cent paid for it; a 
product that does not contain cheap 
inferior material; one that will 
give absolute satisfaction and do 
the work it is guaranteed to do.” 

The answer to the price objection 
is to sell the prospect on quality, 
the need, the service and the re- 
liability of the manufacturer who 
is back of the product. 


H. D. Leopold with World 
Broadcasting 


H. Donaldson Leopold, formerly pres- 
ident of Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, nc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
the World Broadcasting System, Inc. 
He will be in charge of a newly opened 
Chicago office. Mr. Leopold was at one 
time advertising manager of the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Gameene. 


W. R. Moore Advanced by 
Billings & Spencer 

W. Roy Moore, formerly general sales 
manager of The Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has been ad- 
vanced to the position of general man- 
ager. He has en with the company 
for seventeen years. 


Creamery Package Account to 
Dyer-Enzinger 
The Creamery Package Manufacturing 


Chicago, has appointed the 
Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Farm publications and business 


papers will be used. 


A. E. Kull with Oklahoma 


Chamber of Commerce 
A. E. Kull, formerly sales promotion 
manager of the Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed director of the newly formed 
advertising and salesmanship institute 
of the Oklahoma Chamber of Commerce. 


Company, 





What Groucho Says 


A Publisher’s Rep Gets Very Confidential 


D° you know Ames, the rep of 
the Big Stick Group? Well, 
Ames was in the other day. You 
know we handle their house adver- 
tising so he was consulting me as 
my client. “Confidential relations,” 
you know. 

“Groucho,” sez he, “I’m gonna 
give you the low down on pub- 
lishers’ advertising. Nobody reads 
it. Nobody is interested. No- 
body wants to read it. Nobody’s 


yas space anyway if he can help 


* How do you know?” I ask. 

“Easy nuff. We have gorgeous 
copy—we get no replies, no re- 
quests for rates, nothing at all 
happens and our linage is falling 
off. I tell you nobody reads the 
blamed stuff. We got space to sell 
so we gotta buy space I suppose, 
just for sake of example, but if 
our customers’ ads don’t pull any 
better than ours do, we’re robbing 
‘em right and left. Too blame bad, 
but that’s the way it looks to me. 
Got anything to say about it? Why 
in heck should we be advertising 
7 pubs when nobody reads our 
ads? 

Too much for me, so I called in 
wise old Abercrombie, our co-ad- 
jutator, who strangely enough is 
with us yet, and gave him Ames’ 
sad story. 

“Ames,” he said, “your advertise- 
ments are being read and are hav- 
ing their effect. Your publications 
are stronger relatively today 
cause of them even if business has 
fallen off. The Big Stick Group is 
getting better known to space 
buyers, even if you don’t get a 
peep from them. First place, it 
takes from one to three years to 
change a space buyer’s idea of a 
medium. It should, too. He’s got 
to stay put for a while. And he 
stays put for a while on those pubs 
which he’s already learned to con- 
sider the best buy. But your copy 
is making him think a bit. As you 
keep on hammering it at him month 
after month he begins to get used 
to thinking more of Big Stick 
Group values. 
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“Less action from ads for the 
last nine months than for years, 
but more reading of ads than ever 
before. That’s the way I size it 
and in the long run it’s the reading 
of ads that brings action some- 
times. More time to read * when 
things are dull. More opportunity 
to judge values when you are in- 
terested but not ready to buy at 
the moment. Advertising can sell 
goods overnight, sometimes. It 
can do steady educational work all 
the time, if it is good enough to 
make people pay attention to it, and 
yours is. 

“The water of 1930 is over the 
dam, but I consider the steady ad- 
vertising of 1930 to have been the 
most valuable year’s advertising 
that has ever been done even where 
sales volume wasn’t maintained at 
top flow. 

“Why, you ask? People have 
read advertising with more open 
minds. 

“Now your campaign has been 
running six months. It is vigorous 
good sense you're talking in that 
campaign. Maybe half the space 
buyers don’t know that campaign 
is running, but in another six 
months most of ’em will. It isn't 
an overnight construction job 
you're trying to do in your adver- 
tising anyway. 

“T just want to ask you one ques- 
tion. If one-third the space buyers 
have seen one of your twelve ads 
and half of them have read it, 
wouldn’t you think you’d got your 
money’s worth? Of course you 
would.” 

Ames perked up quite a bit. 

“Glad to have you feel you've got 
something for your space money,” 
sez I. 
“Oh, it isn’t that,” chirruped 
Ames, “But Mr. Abercrombie has 
given me just the talk I need for 
my own space sales. I can use it 
on my customers who kick because 
they can’t see results from Big 
Stick Group. I don’t care much 
about our own advertising any- 
way. 


Can you beat it? GroucHo. 
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Florida Fishing 


A $25,000,000 Industry 
Florida fishing, a $25,000,000 industry, is a 


source of revenue commonly overlooked in 
considering the potential market value of 
Tampa and the Florida West Coast. 


TT 


Florida's coast line, which is longer than the 
entire Pacific Coast of the United States, is a 
great fishing ground. Vast quantities of salt 














t, and water fish of many kinds, turtles, clams, shrimps, 
r the lobsters and sponges are found in the shore 
ly ad- waters. 
n the 
— More than 7,000 boats are in use in the Florida 
ao fishing industry. Salaries and wages total over 
. a million dollars a year—providing another 
= stable source of income distributed largely in 
‘ the territory served by the Tampa Tribune. 
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Death of Charles 
C. Hommann, Jr. 


‘67 .HARLIE HOMMANN lost 
one of the bravest fights any 
man ever made.” 

This tribute from Roy Durstine 
to the passing of Charles C. Hom- 
mann, Jr., sounds the sentiment ef 
Mr. Hommann’s many intimate 


C. C. Hommann, Jr. 


friends in advertising who watched 
him fight to return to the business 
he loved and from which ill health 
had driven him away. 

Mr. Hommann was president of 
Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
He had been ill and inactive for 
the last two years, but there were 
bright signs that he would soon 
return to active work. Close 
friends were looking forward to a 
reunion, which now cannot take 
place. He died on March 27 at 
Cragmor, Colo. 

Mr. Hommann, who was in his 
forty-fourth year, graduated from 
Rutgers University in 1910. From 
1914 to 1920 he was associated 
with Collier's as an advertising 
representative. From 1921 to 1925 
he served as vice-president of the 
former Harry C. Michaels Com- 
pany, advertising agency. J. D. 
Tarcher was associated with him 
and, together, they established the 
present agency in 1925. Mr. Hom- 
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mann was one of the first to create 
a radio campaign, producing the 
Smith Brothers program which 
went on the air in 1925. Together 
with Mr. Tarcher he developed 
the campaign for Corona type 
writers which featured testimonials 
from war correspondents. 

The progress which Mr. Hom 
mann was making was stopped short 
with illness which forced him to 
leave for the West. “He went at 
the job of getting well with every 
ounce of his energy,” Mr. Durstine 
writes Printers’ Ink, “just as he 
went at everything he ever did. 

“For nearly eighteen months he 
followed his doctor’s directions by 
staying continuously in his room in 
that Colorado sanitarium. Only 
those who knew him intimately can 
realize what that must have meant 
to a man of his nervous vigor. 

“Through that time he never lost 
his sense of values, his confidence 
and his humor. To the loyalty of 
his partners—Jack Tarcher and 
George Sheldon—goes the whole- 
hearted admiration of those of 
Charlie’s friends who knew the 
extent of their devotion. I’ve never 
known a finer thing in business.” 


T. L. Masson, Jr., Starts 


Own Business 


Thomas L. Masson, Jr., has organized 
Contact, a sales promotion service for 
the manufacturer who sells to depart- 
ment stores. Offices are at 950 Park 
Square Building, Boston. For the last 
five years he has been New England 
manager of House & Garden and pre- 
viously was with the advertising depart- 
ment of Whiting & Cook, Inc., paper 
manufacturer. 


W. J. Noble Joins Comrie 
Agency 

William J. Noble, formerly with the 
Porter-Eastman Company, Inc., and 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicaco 
advertising agencies, has joined the 
Frank M. Comrie Company, advertising 
agency, also of that city, as account 
executive. He was at one time with 
the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Made Vice-President, Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


Robert H. Otto, an account executive 
with Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., 
New York, has been elected a_ vice 
president of that company. 
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tinctively timely and use 


advance of publication. Advertising your fellow 
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Removing Bugaboos 


That closing-date bugaboo—how it takes the 
heart out of many a fine advertising campaign! 
With many magazines requiring plates or copy 
in the shop a month or two in advance, you just 
naturally haven’t a chance to get any fast, new 
sales strategy into your advertising. 


And that’s why we’re telling our important 
business-men readers about this opportunity in 
The Business Week. Right up to one week 
before our paper starts going out, we hold open 
our advertising forms. 


How can we do it? Because we have to— Because 
our 75,000 subscribers are of that fast-thinking 
progressive type which demands super-service. 
It’s just another proof that The Business Week 
has an amazingly different circulation. Let us 
prove it in person. 











HE BUSINESS WEEK 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
ih Avenue and 36th Street, New York City + Chicago 
delphia + Washington - Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland 
Angeles - San Francisco - Boston + Greenville - London 





Spontaneous Enthusiasm—Key to 
Good Advertising Illustrations 


The Pictures in the Current Nujol Campaign Get Their Message Across 
the Footlights Because They Show Real People Enjoying Life 


By Andrew M. Howe 


667 XLEAN inside—well outside!” 

When this phrase was chosen 
as the basic theme of the latest 
Nujol campaign, there was general 
approbation and satisfaction among 
those responsible for Stanco ad- 
vertising. It was felt that an un- 
usually descriptive and impressive 
phrase had been found around 
which an effective advertising cam- 
paign could be built. 

But how was this basic idea to 
be illustrated? It obviously would 
not be feasible tc illustrate the first 
part of the phrase, “clean inside.” 
So naturally “well outside” was 
selected. The pictures, which were 
to be photographs, must depict 
health. They must be of people 
radiating happiness, joy, etc. They 
must carry out the thought that 
well people get the most enjoyment 
out of life. Furthermore, the char- 
acters used in these pictures must 
be representative of all classes. 
There must be children, boys and 
girls, young people and old people. 

So the hunt was begun. All of 
the available studio and news 
photographs were examined. Thou- 


sands of pictures were submitted 
by photographers, syndicates, and 
news bureaus. Sports photographs 
showing action were considered by 
the hundreds and even motion pic- 
ture films were studied in the hope 
that one square on one of these 
films would contain the necessary 
ingredients — enthusiasm, _ health, 
joy. But out of these thousands 
of pictures only one was chosen. 
This was used as an illustration 
for the first advertisement in the 
campaign. It showed two young- 
sters on a beach with their backs 
to the camera walking toward the 
ocean. They were the picture of 
health, sturdy and tan, truly “Clean 
inside—well outside.” 

It was evident that it would be 
necessary to have the remaining 
illustrations for the campaign mad¢ 
to order. So several photographers 
were called in and given a formula. 
They were told that they would 
have to gamble on acceptance of 
their pictures. They were to take 
as many pictures as they wished 
which they believed would contain 
the necessary attributes of a good 
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Nujol illustration. But the agency 
preparing this campaign made no 
promises as to acceptance. It 
promised only that those pictures 
that were acceptable would be paid 
for liberally. 

The chosen photographers made 
between 300 and 400 special pic- 
tures and out of these the agency 
selected eleven. 

lhe formula which the photog- 
raphers were asked to fcllow was 
this: Each picture must have the 
quality of getting across the ad- 
vertising footlights its story of 
health. It must contain that which 
is hardest to secure in a photo- 
graph—contagious magnetism. The 
characters shown must radiate per- 
sonality. They must be aglow with 
health and joy of living. The 
characters should invite friendli- 
ness, that is, make the reader feel 
that here is one of his close 
friends. Readers of the advertis- 
ing should be made to smile with 
the characters portrayed. The 


photographers were told that the 
desired pictures probably could not 


be made in studios with profes- 
sional models. The agency did not 
believe that a professional model 
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could radiate that enthusiasm 
which was wanted. Likewise, it 
seemed obvious that most of the 
pictures would have to be taken 
out of doors and that they would 
be action pictures. 

The chosen pictures 
are being featured 
prominently in all of 
the advertising. There 
is plenty of text for 
those who wish to read 
it, but the whole sales 
story for Nujol is being 
told in the pictures and 
the basic theme phrase, 
“Clean inside—well out- 
side,” along with the 
added remark that 
“They look it—and so 
can you!” 

“Clean inside — well 
outside”’ is written 
across the face of each 
picture, projecting into 
the border, and “They 
look it—and so can 
you!” is also conspicu- 
ously placed, partly on 
the face of the picture. 
The first paragraph of 
the text in each adver- 
tisement is closely 
linked with the illus- 





tration. In some in- 
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Influential 


Cincinnati 
RKeeads the Post 


HE CINCINNATI POST is the newspaper ¢ 
the forward-thinking, influential elemen 
of Cincinnati’s population. 


A few years ago The Cincinnati Post placed 
reform government in power in Cincinnati i 
the face of active hostility or indifference o 
the part of other Cincinnati newspapers. 


Last Fall the same type of government was a) 
plied to the entire county after the Cou 
House had been in control of the opposing force 
for an uninterrupted forty years. 


A newspaper can affect no such reform unle 





POST CIRCULATION 

City and Suburban 

O. K. Market. . 

Total Circulation more than 184, 
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Typical homes of Post Readers in the College Hill 
district of Cincinnati. Three of the four homes 
in this picture read The Cincinnati Post daily. 


it is read by the public-spirited, influential 
citizens of its community. The Cincinnati Post 
has such readers. 


And that is the element of the city’s population 
which you want to reach. It is these influential, 
leading citizens that the mass of the people 
imitate in matters of clothes, of food, of auto- 
mobiles, and of all the other good things which 
American manufacturers make and sell. 


Reach this element most effectively in Cincin- 
nati through The Cincinnati Post, read by more 
than 62 per cent of Cincinnati’s population. 


The Cincinnati Post 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING ===. MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

DEPARTMENT OF GE =] PRESS... OF THE AUDIT 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD £& ==} 4 BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS Fs 5 and of 

230 PARK AVE., N. ¥. C. i : MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 
DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 
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stances it is in the form of a quota- 
tion, voicing the sentiments of one 
of the characters. In the first ad- 
vertisement, for example, showing 
the two tots on the beach, one of 
them is saying: “Guess that big 


ocean isn’t going to scare us any, 


Sister! Mother’s watching us! 
Come on!” 

The text of another advertise- 
ment, this one illustrated with a 


picture of an elderly couple enjoy- 
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ing a movie together, starts oft 
“Their Golden Wedding is coming 
fast, and here they are, having the 
time of their young lives, these 
two, as romance and love and ad 
venture flash by them on the silver 
screen. 

“Health! Being glad to be alive. 
every day! Taking the years in 
their stride, with a smile!” The 
rest of this, as well as the other 
advertisements, goes on to tell the 
story of the importance of being 
and feeling well and recommends 
that the reader enjoy “Nujol 
health.” 

The pictures are all cropped 
closely to eliminate all unnecessary 
detail. Only one or two characters 
appear in each picture so that they 
may be shown in large size. Were 
more than two people shown their 
faces would necessarily be smaller 
in the picture and much of the en- 
thusiasm and personality which it 
is the desire of Nujol to show 
would be lost. 

Obtaining these photographs was 
a big task for the photographers 
but that they were equal to it is 
strongly evidenced by the pictures 
that were obtained. Every single 
one of the illustrations in the 
Nujol campaign contains all the at- 
tributes of a strikingly good illus 
tration. They radiate the con- 
tagious enthusiasm that Nujol was 
sO anxious to secure. And prob- 
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Bltata\t: 


SIX DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS IN 
ONY\\ Claas) 

VAN NETO) NENG 


ADVERTISERS 
used the 


meNING 
HERALD 


EXCLUSIVELY 


to reach this Great 
Rich Market in 1930. _ 
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This time, 
DON’T Miss 


L. YOU are more than 40 years old you have seen four 
major business depressions in America. 


What is vastly more important right now, you have seen 
three major business revivals too! 


There’s nothing new in that commercial see-saw —fifty 
centuries tell the same old story of alternate fat times 
and lean. 


The saddest chapter in the tale is the one concerned with 
lost opportunities, with failure to get aboard the good 
ship Prosperity while it was still at the dock making 
ready for the cruise. 


N OQ MAN schooled in the forces which underlie 
American progress can fail to realize that sailing-time 
for Good Business is drawing near once more. 

Industry in America for months has been manufacturing 
shortages instead of surpluses; savings are mounting; 
installment paper is shrinking. 


If you wait for someone to broadcast “All Aboard” 
before you get your business ready to go, your chances 


THE SATURDAY 


“AN AMERICAN 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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for a choice seat at the Captain’s or even the Purser’s 
able are not-so-good. 

The only way to realize your hopeful dream of satisfactory 
ales and profits in future is to buckle down now and spend 
brains, energy, money on the job of making that dream 
ome true! 


| nem THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is again 
booking passage for far-sighted manufacturers who this 
time intend not to miss the boat. 

It presumes to do this by right of its long and valuable 
service to American business, and because it is itself 
going along. 

It offers the alert advertiser now when needed a tested and 
trusted means of address to the most intelligent and 
progressive audience in America—that hub three-million- 
strong which turns the taste, thinking, buying of the other 
millions in this land. 

It can do a great job for you just as it does a great job 
for itself, by doing the greatest job for its readers of any 
magazine in the world! 


EVENING POST 


INSTITUTION® 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Don't Misjt Thi eexe 
‘This Bov! 


E’S no infant. On 

the threshold of 
young manhood, he’s a 
man in everything but the 
right to vote, has a mind | 
of his own and uses it. 


To sell the family you 
must, sooner or later, win 
this youth. His opinions 
and judgment are heeded 
when a purchase is de- 


bated in the family. He’s 
a vital part of the sales 
resistance you meet and 
you must convince him. 


He’s the average reader 
of BOYS’ LIFE—a boy 
leader*. 


%* Folder giving substantiat- 
ing facts sent upon request. 


FRITZ KAUMANNS, Jr., 
16 years, High School 
Junior, Chicago, Ill., is 
typical of the other 200,- 
000 Boys’ Life readers. 


Boys2LIFE 


a 
2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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ably the chief reason for this is 
that, with one exception, they were 
all taken under natural conditions 
and showed people in the act of 
d ing things that ‘they enjoyed 
doing. These were no professional 
models with forced smiles posing 
in front of a spotlight. They were 
pictures of men and women, boys 
and girls, in the act of enjoying 
life, as well as each other. 

An important point was that in 
a great many instances where more 
than one character was shown the 
people were wy | friends or rela- 
tives. Man and boy were actually 
father and son and the other char- 
acters all were playing their nor- 
mal, natural parts. The grand- 
mother who laughs so contagiously 
with the small girl at her side is 
merely registering emotions for the 
camera that are natural to her; 
for the little girl is her own 
daughter’s girl. (The photog- 
rapher in this instance was the 
girl’s father. In several instances, 
in fact, the models were members 
of the photographer’s own family.) 

The one “professional” picture 
showed a skating scene. A girl on 
skates had tumbled and she was 
being assisted to her feet by a man 
also on skates. They were smiling 
and obviously having a good time. 
This picture was a composite one. 
The background was taken at Lake 
Placid and the skaters were posed 
ina studio. This picture, also, was 
the only one that required any re- 
touching. 

Stanco, Inc., and its advertising 
agency went to a lot of trouble to 
get good pictures for this Nujol 
campaign. But they were certainly 
worth the trouble. No one can 
deny the appeal of these splendid 
pictures, radiant with spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 


Larger Advertising Levy for 


Southern Pine Association 
A five cents per thousand feet assess- 
ment on lumber shipped by subscribers 


was adopted at the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Associa- 

m held at New Orleans last week to 

used for advertising and trade pro- 
motion work. This is an increase over 
the usual assessment and was adopted 
to help combat the steadily declining 
price of lumber during the last twelve 
months and especially during the last 
three mont 
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V. B. Hooper Heads New 
Lock Corporation 


The General Lock Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, with a plant at Lancaster, Pa., 
has been organized to manufacture a line 
of laminated padlocks to be marketed 
under its own trade-mark. Van B. 
Hooper, president, is also president of 
the General Grinder Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, S. R. Slaymaker, chairman of 
the board, is also duivmen of the board 
of the Slaymaker Lock Company, Lan- 
caster. 

Charles G. Crabb, vice-president of 
the General Grinder Company, is vice- 
president of the new company. W. Hey- 
ward Smith, vice-president of the Slay- 
maker organization, is secretary, and 
Samuel C. Slaymaker, president of the 
Slaymaker Company, is treasurer. 


Ilg Ventilating Appoints Glen 
Buck Agency 


The Ig Electric Ventilating Company, 
Chicago, has appointed The Glen Buck 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to handle its advertising in publica- 
tions. A campaign of semi-humorous 
advertisements in nationa! magazines is 
planned. 

Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., also a 
Chicago agency, will continue to handle 
the company’s direct-mail advertising. 


Castle Films Opens Chicago 
fice 


Castle Films, New York, producer 
and distributor of educational and in- 
dustrial sound and silent moving ~ 
tures, has established a Chicago o 
in the Paimolive Building. John Pu meg 
ston, formerly with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, has been appointed 

manager. 


Test Campaign for Jumbo 
Peanut Butter 


The Frank Tea & Spice Company, 
will start a test campaign on April 15, 
usin Louisville newspapers, on its 
Jum Peanut Butter. The Louisville 
office of the Chambers Agency, advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed to direct 
the campaign. 


L. F. Boitano with World 
Wide Agency 


Louis F. Boitano,, formerly treasurer 
of John D. Boyle, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed 
general manager of the World Wide 
Advertising Corporation, also of that 
city. 


Blackman Directs New York 
“Evening Post” Campaign 
The advertising now being placed in 

New York morning newspapers for the 

New York Evening Post is being 

=a by The Blackman Company, = 
rk advertising agency. 
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Protecting an Original 
Creation 


I’ happens so often—a salesman 
leaves samples with a buyer, the 
understanding being that if any 
prove acceptable his firm is to get 
th, order. Later all the samples 
are returned with that discourag- 
ing notation: “Not interested.” 
And still later, the salesman, or his 
firm, notices that the buyer’s com- 
pany has had one or more of the 
samples copied—by somebody else. 

All those who have had to sit 
back and grin under some such 
circumstance as this may now sit 
back and grin once more—grin 
more heartily, perhaps—while scan- 
ning an outline of a decision re- 
cently handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
York. The decision was by Mr. 
Tustice Shientag 

Margolies, etc., vs. National 
Bellas Hess Co., Inc., is the unin- 
teresting title under which the de- 
cision appears. The details, as 
outlined by the court, are as fol- 
lows: 

“In the latter part of April, 1929, 
one Haber, a buyer in the employ 
of the defendant (Bellas Hess) 
requested plaintiffs to submit to 
the defendant for approval certain 
styles selected by Haber from the 
plaintiffs’ sample line of coats. .. . 
It was agreed that if any of the 
styles submitted were approved by 
defendant and published in its cata- 
log, it would purchase from plain- 
tiffs all copies of such style or 
styles. . . . It was also understood 
that the defendant would return 
all styles not approved and would 
not publish such styles in its cata- 
log or make or offer any copies 
thereof for sale.” 

Thirty-nine sample coats were 
submitted, said the court. Among 
these was a style numbered 700. 
All the samples were returned ex- 
cept number 700. When the plain- 
tiffs demanded the return of this 
sample they were informed it could 
not be identified and located. 

“The evidence,” declared the 
court, “clearly indicates that this 
explanation was a sham and pre- 
tense. Although it did not ap- 
preve this style number, the de- 
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fendant retained the plaintiffs’ 
sample and turned it over to an- 
other manufacturer who, with 
some slight alterations which in no 
way changed the distinguishing 
feature of the plaintiffs’ garment, 
copied it for the defendant. The 
latter published it in its catalog as 
its style number 9-E-869 and ad- 
vertised and sold copies thereof 
although it failed to purchase any 
garments of that style from the 
plaintiffs. The action is for an 
injunction and to compel the de- 
fendant to account for profits made 
on the sale of the style in con- 
troversy.” 

The court then pointed out that 
this is not a case which involves a 
statutory patent or copyright. The 
style was neither patented nor 
copyrighted. The design was not 
obtained by fraudulent means 
Neither was the plaintiffs’ prod- 
uct “palmed off” as that of the 
defendants’. 

With all these usual grounds for 
action not present “are the plain 
tiffs,” asked the court, “entitled to 
eguitable relief?” Answering its 
question, the court ruled: 

“In this case the plaintiffs’ style 
number 700 was an original crea 
tion and design. It was not thrown 
upon the market or published so 
as to become the property of th 
public in general. It was obtained 
by the defendant from the plain- 
tiffs under an express agreement 
limiting its use. It was actually 
copied and was used by the de- 
fendant in violation of its express 
contract with the plaintiffs and 
under circumstances constituting a 
breach of trust and confidence 
Even in the present state of the 
law the piracy of styles is not en- 
tirely without the pale of the 
eighth commandment. The plain- 
tiffs are entitled to judgment 
against the defendant for the re- 
lief demanded in the complaint.” 


Schoenhofen Appoints Porter- 
Eastman 
The Schoenhofen Company, 


Chicago, 
maker of Edelweiss, Green River and 
Haddon Hall beverages. has placed its 
advertising account with the Porter- 
Eastman Company, advertising agency 
of that city. Newspaper, > and 


outdoor advertising will be used 
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= oe Chain Store Age showed a constant 
oO} en- . . . . 

f the increase in advertising volume for 
os the first three months of 1931 over 
~ re- December, 1930, while all other 


papers in this field showed a loss. 


orter- 


CHAIN STORE AGE 


93 Worth St., New York 
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THE BOSTON MARK 


Experienced sales and advertising directors always 4d 
check Boston’s trading territory on their sales maps. 
know that Business Boston is a market distinctly sep 
into two groups. 


To conquer Boston, fourth among America’s market 
must bow to the fact that it is unique, but not difficult. 
ton is a city with a population divided into two grow 
tradition, heredity, personal preference and environ 


ine vears 
nfirst in 
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group lives within boundaries which are definite, 
ngeless. Class or wealth do not establish it. 


stranger coming to Boston cannot, at first, distinguish 
demarcation. Eventually he discovers—as all advertisers 
mately discover—that the evolution of Boston has pro- 
i two population masses, different in habit, thought and 
onal preferences. 


newspapers of Boston represent the viewpoints of one 
e other of these groups. No newspaper serves both. 
the Herald-Traveler, differing from its three contem- 
ries in almost every respect, serves the group that ad- 
ers have found to be the major factor of Boston’s buy- 
pacity. 


PROOF? . . . the Herald-Traveler leads all Boston news- 
papers in total advertising lineage . . . it delivers larger 
ales . . . its unit of circulation is more highly appraised 
y advertisers than the unit of circulation of any other 
Boston newspaper. 


k and DOUBLE-check! your Boston market. Remem- 
that the Boston area is a compact unit—FOURTH 
ng American cities. Nearly two million Bostonians live 
in a thirty-minute ride of the city’s heart—nearly 
REE million within an hour’s ride. All Bostonians!—but 
e of two groups, and must be reached with an advertis- 
policy decidedly fashioned to appeal io each group. And 
most responsive, able-to-buy group is the one served by 
Herald-Traveler. Any one of the other three major 
spapers can be used to reach the greater part of the 
ce of the market. 


——— Advertising Representative: 
n first in national advertising, GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 

ing financial, automobile and N York. Chi . 

ation advertising among Boston ew York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
ewspapers. and Detroit 


ERALD-TRAVE LER 
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Diversity in Industry 


is always a real asset to any community. 
Right now it is a veritable Rock of Gibraltar. 





York County, Penna. 


stands first in the great manufacturing Key- 
stone State in diversity. (In proportion to 
population of course.) 


Its people can be reached as a whole through 
the columns of 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


which not only covers this field completely 
and intensively, but which also through the 
years has built up a really unusual reader 
confidence. 





We urge you to investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND, INC. 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


P. S.— Right now the Pa. P. & L. Co. is building a thirty 
million dollar hydro-electric plant across the Susquehanna 
river between York and Lancaster Counties. 
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Getting Retailers to Stage a Special 
Sale at Regular Prices 





How Bates Provided “Sales” Effect Along with Normal Retail Profit 


By Charles G. Muller 


OW can a manufacturer who 

wishes to increase outlets 
among large retail stores get suff- 
cient attention for his merchandise 
without allowing it to be used as 
a football? How can he provide 
for these stores the ef- 
fect of a price sale— 
which the stores them- 
selves believe to be de- 
sirable — without also 
getting for his goods 
the label of comparative 
price merchandise with 
which other desirable 
outlets in the same sec- 
tion will have nothing 
to do? 

This problem faced 
Bliss Fabyan & Com- 
pany, selling agents for 
the Bates Manufactur- 
ing Company, when it 
was decided at the first 
of the year to supple- 
ment a good jobber 
distribution of Bates 
bedspreads with direct 
sales to leading large 
city retail outlets. 

In many of the cities 
in which it was desir- 
able to get department 
store distribution, there 
was more than one good 
store, outside of normal 
jobber channels, which 
would be very good 
direct customers if their 
interest could be aroused. For this 
reason the company could not in- 
troduce its product so as to in- 
volve any indication whatever that 
Bates was giving special prices or 
that the merchandise was specially 
prepared for sale purposes. The 
company was determined to intro- 
duce its product only to stores 
which would start it, and continue 
to market it, on the same price 
levels that its jobber outlets sold 
the same goods. 

How to make such an introduc- 
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tion quickly and effectively was a 
problem complicated by the cur- 
rent belief of many large depart- 
ment stores that the one best way 
to get attention is to stress special 
price sales. 





Important Sale of Nationally 


Famous J 


13 Beautiful New Designs & Colorings Offered For 
The First Time in New York City at These Very Low Prices 


34 STaEtT 


“You Can Duplicate This Remarkable Event in 
Your Store” Retailers Were Told of the James 


McCreery Sale 


“It was necessary,” explains 
H. D. Ruhm, manager of sales to 
the retail trade, “to find a promo- 
tion which would ~ppeal to the 
stores along the price lines they 
were thinking, yet which would by 
no means be a sale proposition. 

“There were several factors with 
which we could work. First, 
Bates for some time has been fea- 
turing new and distinctive styles 
which add consumer sales appeal 
which hitherto has been lacking 
for products of this sort. Second, 
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it so happened that cotton has been 
at a low which made normal retail 
bedspread prices very attractive. 
Third, the cost of raw materials 
being what it was we could 
make our normal profit and the 
retailer could get his normal 40 
per cent mark-up on the selling 
price at regular retail prices 
which were so low as to have a 
strong appeal to the consumer. 

“Altogether, as we saw _ the 
situation, the price objective of the 
retailer could be reached with 
everyone in the picture making a 
regular profit. Using these fac- 
tors, we worked out a promotion 
which we took to eleven key stores 
in eleven key cities. What we sug- 
gested was this: 

“If these stores were selling 
blankets and sheets in the months 
of January and February, as they 
were doing, they also could sell 
bedspreads during this period in- 
stead of waiting until March which 
is the conventional season for mer- 
chandise of this type. By playing 
up the style factors in our product 
and by taking advantage of current 
lew cotton prices, the alert retailer 
could put on an unusual event 
which we believed would attract a 
great deal of attention. 

“The advantages to the store, as 
we made clear, were several. (1) 
Such an event would be out of the 
ruck of sales and therefore would 
draw customers who otherwise 
would not come to the store at 
this time. (2) Regular spring 
business would be helped, in that 
the store by then would have estab- 
lished itself as a leader in bed- 
spreads and would be able then 
to capitalize the usual selling 
period for this merchandise. (3) 
The store would be making a regu- 
lar 40 per cent mark-up at the 
same time that it was gaining all 
the other advantages of ordinary 
cut-price sales which do not pro- 
vide more than the smallest mark- 
up.” 

The plan was tried first in New 
York, where James McCreery & 
Co. used large newspaper space to 
announce “an important sale of 
nationally famous Bates _bed- 
spreads.” Regular prices ranging 
from $2.95 to $7.50 were quoted, 
and the appeal was “13 beautiful 
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new designs and colorings offered 
for the first time in New York 
City.” The store reported ex- 
tremely large sales of spreads, and 
a shopping survey showed five 
times the average number of con- 
sumers in the bedspread section. 
Which pleased manufacturer and 
retailer alike. 

But this was just a start for the 
manufacturer, due to his having 
established the promotion on a 
sound profit-making basis rather 
than on a reduced price appeal. 
For fourteen other stores in the 
metropolitan area shortly after 
took up the Bates line—because 
they, too, could make the same 
legitimate profit as the key store. 

“What happened,” says Mr 
Ruhm, “was this. Whereas other 
dealers have been accustomed to 
find that merchandise on sale at 
low prices in a key store usually 
is a special deal for that store 
alone and therefore of no interest 
to them, dealers found in this case 
that they, too, could do exactly 
what the key store was doing. The 
reason was simply that they could 
buy the same _ style merchan- 
dise from us at exactly the same 
prices. As there was nothing in 
the idea but a strictly sound mer- 
chandising plan of appealing to 
consumers with stylish new <de- 
signs sold at attractive prices, any 
dealer, large or small, could put on 
a similar ptomotion and get re- 
sults. 

“From our viewpoint, this reac- 
tion was splendid, because our pur- 
pose from the beginning had been 
to widen our outlets outside of 
regular jobbing channels. This 
attraction to our lire of dealers 
who had watched the key store’s 
success was just what we had 
hoped it might be. 

“Following these returns in the 
New York area, we took the plan 
to Gimbel’s in Philadelphia and 
Mandel’s in Chicago, and in those 
cities results were comparable. 
Large space advertising of this 
product ahead of its usual season 
aroused a consumer interest which 
the stores were very glad to see 
and which indirectly brought to us 
a trade interest which was exactly 
what we wanted. Pittsburgh and 
Boston then used the plan, and we 
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e Since a trip by air is becoming as uneventful and Brive | 
commonplace as travel by train, the problem of §. Ny, , 
diversion occasionally besets veteran air travelers. compa 


True Detective Mysteries’ intense dramas of actual ile curt 
crime shorten the already negligible time element FP"! ™01 
during my visits to the many Curtiss-Wright bases. | B's cire 
also find them great relaxation for my leisure 99 ective 


) York 


reading at home. 


. « MEN BUY 8 OUT OF 10 UE 
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reat Relaxation 
for leisure 


ome Reading. .” 


Says EARL HUGHES 









y has True Detective Mysteries had a 273% circu- 
on increase in twenty-four months? Why has it be- 
ea man’s favorite? Because it supplies reading in 
ch men are strongly interested—absorbing true 
ies of contemporary crime and the detection of 
ninals. 


lay’s active, intelligent men of affairs find their 
atest relaxation in reading detective stories. 





e Detective Mysteries is one of the strongest media 
selling the man. market. No other 25¢ entertain- 
t magazine has so high a ratio of men buyers. This 
ins that men spend more at the newsstand for True 


and ective Mysteries than for any other monthly maga- 
m o! & No other magazine appealing so largely to men 
B. compare in low cost of coverage. 

ctual Pile current rates are based on a 500,000 guarantee, 
ment @2t months are showing advertisers around 200,000 


es, | pus circulation. Let us send you “Who Reads True 
ective Mysteries.” Write 2716 Graybar Building, 
7 9 ‘ York City. 

99.6% NEWSSTAND SALE 


1ORUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES 
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are working on the other cities 
now.” 

Before touching on the effect 
which this promotion had on the 
company’s own jobbers, it is inter- 
esting to note a sidelight on the 
co-operation which the stores gave 
the manufacturer. All of them 
put special tables on the main 
floor. All of the stores also put 
beds in the bedspread department. 
Where the average is one bed in a 
department during the year, the 
stores which worked with Bates 
added extensively, McCreery put- 
ting in six and Mandel bringing 
twenty best selling beds from its 
furniture department. Another 
sidelight is that those stores which 
in their newspaper advertising used 
photographic illustrations rather 
than pen and ink sketches of the 
merchandise got the most mail 
orders. 

The reaction of Bates jobbers to 
this retail promotion for direct 
contacts is of particular impor- 
tance because it shows how the 
stimulation of one field affects 
other outlets for the same product. 
According to Mr. Ruhm, a 
Philadelphia distributor told the 
company that, following the depart- 
ment store exploitation of bed- 
spreads in that city, he provided 
each of his salesmen with the 
store’s full-page advertisements to 
show to their customers. By means 
of this advertisement, the jobber 
said, his men were able to give the 
smaller dealer a selling idea of 
proved success. Because the de- 
partment store had not sold the 
Bates merchandise at a cut price 
but had featured currently styled 
spreads at regular prices, the op- 
portunity was open to the smaller 
dealer to hold a similar promotion 
in his section. 

Had the big stores been given 
the chance to work off a special 
deal, it was pointed out, the small 
stores could not have followed 
suit. Thus the manufacturer, in 
having provided a selling idea 
based on normal profit to any 
dealer desiring to use the idea, had 
opened the way for many new out- 
lets to make money. 

Backing this country-wide reac- 
tion—both of large city stores out- 
side the jobber field and of smaller 
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stores served by distributors—the 
company in February used color 
pages and half-pages in black and 
white in six dry goods publica. 
tions to get a national coverag 
through sectional media. This ad. 
vertising played up the success of 
the New York department stor 
and, along with photographs of the 
store’s advertising and bedding de. 
partment display, said: “You can 
duplicate this remarkable event in 
your own store.” Complete infor- 
mation about the McCreery offer. 
ing and suggestions for running a 
similar event were provided on re. 
quest. 

“Our primary aim,” says Mr 
Ruhm in summing up the results 
of the Bates promotion, “was t 
increase outlets which we could 
serve direct. This it did, giving 
us a widespread distribution ver; 
rapidly. It also tripled our norma 
January and February business. 

“On top of doing this for us, it 
had a secondary effect on the job- 
bing field because, as _ alread) 
pointed out, it gave the distribu- 
tor a selling idea to set before his 
trade—an idea which the small 
store could develop just as effec- 
tively as the large. 

“In addition, the plan worked 
out in such a way that the key 
stores taking advantage of it did 
an unusual business at regular 
profit before the conventional sea- 
son for bedspread selling, and, by 
so doing made themselves known 
as headquarters for this merchan- 
dise so that they can look forward 
to increased sales when they g& 
into their usual spring activity. 

“Also, the plan enabled us t 
increase the number of items sold 
in each city, for whereas we had 
only two bedspread numbers in the 
leading New York stores when we 
started out on our campaign, we 
had, by the first week in Marc! 
distribution of fifty-six.” 





“Brooklyn Home Journal, 
. ° ; 
New Publication 

The Brooklyn Home Journal is a ne* 
magazine, published by the Partell Pu 
lishing Company, Inc., 1775 Broadway 
New York. It will be a woman’s publica 
tion. George R. Parker is president 
company and S. Irwin Wachtel is secre 
tary and treasurer. 
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There are some funny pictures in the adver- 
tisers’ album, too—pictures of cities and market- 
ing areas—pictures that represent opportunities 
to build prestige and sales. Many of them are 
sadly out of date. The advertiser may not even 
remember when nor where nor how he got 


them. 


Is your picture of Philadelphia an old one? Is 


it vague and incomplete? If so it is costing you 
lots of money. It doesn’t do the city justice— 
doesn’t record the march of progress—doesn’t 
show the changes that have taken place in retail 
outlets and in neighborhood characteristics and 
buying habits—does not reveal the remarkable 
sales }. otential of this, America’s greatest HOME 


market. 


This advertisement is the first in a series de- 
signed to place a NEW picture of Philadelphia 
in the advertisers’ album—a picture in which 
this is the highlight: 


100% coverage of A. B. C. Phila- 
delphia and suburban area, 
containing 843,000 families— 
3,709,000 people, with a spend- 
able income in excess of two 
and a half billion dollars, may be 
obtained at a cost so low as to 
make possible and profitable the 
intensive cultivation this great 
market deserves and demands. 


NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Che Philadelphia Pnquirer 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 








Why Crane Distributes for Other 


Manufacturers 


An Interesting Adaptation of the Family of Products Idea in 
This Merchandising Plan 


By G. A. Nichols 


i the recent catalog issued by 
the Crane Company there are 
listed more than 33,000 separate 
and distinct items—substantially 
everything that anybody could 
imagine in the way of fixtures, 
valves, fittings and piping for use 
in domestic and industrial plumb- 
ing. 

Of this huge line the company 
itself manufactures some 99 per 
cent. It seems to have no limita- 
tions in the way of producing ca- 
pacity; anything it wants it can 
make. 

Yet the Crane Company in its 
advertising, consumer and other- 
wise, features certain commodities, 
closely related to plumbing, which 
it does not make. These include 
the Doherty-Brehm humidifier, the 
water heaters and gas fired boilers 
manufactured by the Bastian-Mor- 
ley Co., of La Porte, Ind., and the 
Crane-Warlo water softeners and 
electric pumps built by the Ward- 
Love Pump Corporation, of Rock- 
ford, Ill. The items are also 
prominently displayed in the Crane 
exhibit rooms, and Crane sales- 
men actively merchandise them to 
the trade. 

The company is sole distributor 
for these goods and therefore feels 
entirely justified in putting behind 
them the same aggressive efforts 
in the way of building consumer 
acceptance and creating sales that 
it utilizes in behalf of goods pro- 
duced in its own factory. They 
are Crane goods in every sense 
of the word although their iden- 
tity is strictly individualized and 
Crane does not make them. 

In this highly interesting mer- 
chandising arrangement we have 
a striking illustration of how even 
a great company—if it seeks to 
rise to the fullest possible extent 
of its selling opportunities—may 
not be absolutely self-sufficient. 
Its financial capacity, to all intents 





and purposes, may be without 
limit; it may have at its command 
the engineering and _ designing 
genius, also the plant facilities, to 
make anything it wants to sell 
But, looking at the sales promo- 
tion proposition as a whole, it some- 
times finds, as Crane apparently has 
found, that it can best serve its pur- 
pose by forming an alliance with 
other brains, other trade names. In 
this way it can best advance the in- 
terests of its main line—the line 
turned out by its own factories. 

There is a finely drawn mer- 
chandising principle in this Crane 
plan, as expounded by W. K. 
Glen, advertising manager, that is 
of vital interest in these days when 
we hear so many allegations to the 
general effect that the country’s 
distribution system is falling down, 
when merchandisers are wonder- 
ing whether the jobber is on the 
way out and considering who, if 
anybody, is going to take his place 
It seems to be a proposition of 
lending the prestige of an old es- 
tablished line to some related lines 
—lending it in a way to enhance 
this very prestige, and working 
the whole thing out in a way to 
create additional good-will and 
produce more sales for everybody 
involved. 

“In a sense,” Mr. Glen says, 
“our sole distributorship of these 
humidifiers, these water heaters, 
water softeners and electric pumps 
is really a constructive effort to 
supply to our trade what may be 
described as the accessories of a 
plumbing and heating line— to 
make sure that the users of our 
equipment have the very best in 
the way of accessories so that ad- 
ditional credit and good-will may 
be reflected upon the Crane line as 
a whole. 

“One good illustration of what 
I mean is to be seen in the auto- 
mobile business. Manufacturers 
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Soft water preserves delicate complexions from 
roughening and chapping. It means a smoother 
shave ard a pleasanter bath. It keeps water 
pipes from liming-up ; gives comfort and saves 
money in a score of ways. You can have it,.auto- 


matically, from a Crane-Warlo Electro-Matic 
+ ° ¢ . * * 
That the Crane Company Does Not Manufacture Are Given 


SOFT WATER SERVES BEAUTY AND ECONOMY... 


Wiser Softener. See this and coantless other new 
ideas at Crane Exhibit Rooms. For purchase 
and installation of any plumbing improve- 
ment, consult a Crane Qualified Contractor- 
Dealer, always a highly skilled registered or 
licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 


Prominent Space in the Company's Own Advertising—Aove Was Clipped 
from a Recent Crane Advertisement 


have installed in their cars vari- 
ous items that are more or less 
necessary—at least desirable. With- 
out them a car, in these days of 
complete equipment, would be at 
a competitive disadvantage. The 
accessories may be a contributing 
factor in the sale of the car and, 
i they give good service, increase 
or at least preserve the buyer’s 
satisfaction in his purchase. How- 
ever, the principle has a danger- 
ous and potentially destructive 
side. The purchaser is likely to 
judge the entire car by the per- 
formance, or lack of performance, 
of one of the small accessories. 
If, for instance, his windshield 
wiper proves to be inferior he is 
likely to judge the whole car on 
the same basis. It is to the man- 
ufacturer’s interest therefore to 
get the very best windshield wiper 
obtainable—one that really works. 
“We have adapted this prin- 
ciple to the plumbing business, and 
it has the double effect of enlarg- 
ing the outlet for our standard 
goods and increasing the purchas- 
er's regard for them. Take the 
Crane-Warlo water softener which 
we sell. Your bathroom may 
equipped with Crane goods. You 
get into the tub to clean up a bit. 
Even though you may not be 
greatly in need of a bath you may 
find, after you get out, evidences 
of the well-known rim in the tub. 
You get down on your hands and 
knees and wash out the rim as 
best you can, probably not doing 
an extra good job of it. In time 
that tub may have a discoloration 
near the top which calls for vigor- 
ous measures. You conclude that 
there is something defective about 
the vitreous finish, whereas the 


primary cause of the rim is hard 
water. There is nothing wrong 
with the tub, but you may blame 
it just the same. 

“If the contractor-plumber han- 
dling our line succeeded in selling 
you a Crane-Warlo water softener 
at the time of the installation, you 
would have no difficulty with 
‘rims.’ Your enjoyment of your 
bathtub would be increased, and 
it could be more easily kept clean 
and inviting. Result: You would 
have greater good-will for Crane 
goods as a whole.” 

This consumer good-will of 
which Mr. Glen speaks is a vital 
element in the Crane selling 
scheme. Through its consistent 
advertising program the company 
has not only registered its name 
clearly in the buying consciousness 
of the consumer, it has set for 
itself a high standard which it 
must guard in giving its goods the 
maximum quality and also in mak- 
ing sure that the estimate of this 
quality had by its customers shall 
not be interfered with by forces 
outside of the goods themselves. 
Hence it is interested in the ac- 
cessories of a plumbing job. And 
no matter how high class bath- 
room, kitchen or other plumbing 
equipment may be, the satisfac- 
tion which its purchaser gets out 
of it is dependent in no small mea- 
sure upon related items. 

A person, let us say, decides 
upon Crane equipment for the 
plumbing requirements of a new 
house he is going to build. He is 
impressed by the pictures of mod- 
ernistic bathrooms which he sees 
in current Crane advertising, and 
has these models in mind when 
making his own plans. But if 
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14., Magazine in 1926 


9. Magazine in 1930 


Vs Magazine in First Quarter of 
1931 


Tue Leading Advertisers’ 
Table, just issued by The Curtis Publishing Company 
as public information about the magazine world, 
shows that Delineator was in fourteenth place in 
1926 among all national periodicals in gross adver- 
tising revenue. 


It also shows that Delineator progressed to ninth place 
in 1930. 


Checkings for the first quarter of 1931 show further 
that Delineator has now advanced to seventh place. 


The new Delineator passed Vogue and Collier’s in 
1927 for twelfth place. In 1928 it passed Hearst’s- 
Cosmopolitan for eleventh place. In 1929 Collier’s 
passed Delineator and it went back to twelfth place. 
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In 1930 Delineator passed The Country Gentleman, the 
American Magazine and Liberty for ninth place. 


In the first quarter of 1931, it has passed Pictorial 
Review and the Literary Digest for seventh place in 
gross advertising revenue. 


Delineator has gained an average of $1,000,000 a year 
in advertising revenue for four years, or $4,105,000 in 
four and a quarter years, to be precise. This gain is 
more than $1,000,000 larger than that of any other 
woman’s magazine. 


Delineator made 59.5% of the total combined gain of 
all the women’s magazines in 1930, or $1,669,000. 


Delineator has made the only gain in pages among the 
six women’s magazines for the first quarter of 1931. 


Delineator will show considerably more than a 100,000 
circulation increase during the first four months 
of 1931. The circulation of the April issue will ex- 
ceed 2,475,000. Delineator guarantees 2,600,000 with 
January, 1932. It will reach this guarantee in the late 
Fall months of this year. 


PRESENT GUARANTEE 2,300,000 


GUARANTEE WITH JANUARY, 2,600,000 


DELINEATOR 
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for any reason he does not install 
a water heater the satisfactory use 
he gets out of his plumbing equip- 
ment is reduced by fully one- 
fourth. Or suppose he has an 
ineficient water heater. In _ this 
event he is going to put the blame 
upon the plumbing. The fact that 
the plumbing does not deserve the 
blame makes the resulting inter- 
ference with Crane good-will none 
the less serious. 

The company therefore takes no 
chances upon its customers failing 
to give proper attention to the 
water heater item. It places at 
the disposal of its contractor- 
dealers a heater which it knows to 
be good. By giving to this heater 
the advertising advantage of its 
seventy - six-year reputation it 
makes the service rendered by 
dealers that much more complete 
and reflects added credit upon 
everything it has to sell. 

“Through this featuring of ac- 
cessories the dependability of 
which is such that we can bring 
them into full relationship with 
the rest of our family of prod- 
ucts, if family it can be called,” 
Mr. Glen says, “we also automati- 
cally increase the dealer and con- 
sumer outlet for what might be 
termed our main line. Selling the 
humidifier, the heater, the water 
softener or the electric pump is 
something worth doing in itself 
from a standpoint of building sales 
volume. But even more poten- 
tially profitable may be the de- 
mand for piping, valves, or other 
equipment which may be called for 
in making the installation. Every 
installation, too, creates work for 
our contractor-dealers. 

“One of our well-informed re- 
tail representatives may encounter 
a customer who is interested in 
moistening the overly dry air 
which is bound to be present in 
any radiator heated home during 
the winter unless remedial mea- 
sures are taken. From _ contact 
with our salesmen and through the 
effect of our dealer advertising, 
he knows about the Doherty- 
Brehm humidifying radiator. In- 
asmuch as the humidifier is fea- 
tured in our general advertising, 
the customer has probably read 
about it also. When the sale is 
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made there is produced a cail for 
other goods that are needed in 
making the humidifier a part of 
the house heating system. There 
have even been instances where 
the customer has ordered an entire 
new heating plant so as to make 
the fullest and most resultful use 
of the humidifier. 

“On a similar basis, the Crane- 
Warlo electric pump is a prolific 
producer of new business. I am 
referring here to the great poten- 
tial market had in the many thou- 
sands of farm and small town 
homes that do not have access to 
city or village water systems. Un- 
less proper water pressure is se- 
cured, plumbing in a house is in 
large measure useless. 

“In making a sale it is often 
necessary to work from behind— 
to enter the back door, so to speak 
A Crane dealer may know a 
farmer who is a logical . prospect 
for a modern bathroom, an up-to- 
date kitchen sink and laundry 
equipment—although the farmer 
may not realize that fact. The 
name Crane is not strange to the 
farmer; he has read about it, and 
has seen attractive bathrooms de- 
picted, in his farm paper or some 
other publication. He thinks he 
would like to have something of 
the kind in his house—some day 

“The dealer gets him interested 
first of all in one of our — 
pumps. After he is convinced, 
he can be and is, that the radi 
can give him fully adequate water 
pressure, he is right in line for a 
complete installation of bathroom 
and other equipment into which 
plumbing enters. While he is about 
it he may decide to have a Crane 
heating installation also. He can 
buy the entire job, including the 
essential pump, on our newly es- 
tablished budget plan which pro- 
vides for a 10 per cent down pay- 
ment and the bafance monthly. 

“Thus it will be seen that these 
so-called accessories, while in them 
selves constituting a_ relatively 
small part of our total sales vol- 
ume, are really powerful selling 
aids. They prepare the way for 
the merchandising of our general 
plumbing and heating goods and 
have an important part in enabling 
those goods to show up at their 
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up-to- Jamuaty 7, 1931, 
aundry o: Geen eats 

: por r ricano 
farmer 370 Seventh Ave., ; 
The | New York, B. Y, 

to the Gentlemen, 
it, and 
ms de Please be advised that at the present time we are considering the 

sal advantages of selling, on the basis of an exclusive agency for Porto 
r some Rico, gasoline tractors and plowing implemente suitable for use in the 
aks he suger industry. 
ing of | We should be pleased therefore to obtain specifications and prices 
e day from several manufacturers who are interested in the distribution of these 


outfits in Porto Rico, although naturally, to be able to make a careful 
erested | etudy of the probabilities of the bueiness and the quality of the meterials 
‘lectric offered us, the plows and tractors must be high grade, inasmuch as in 
- : Porte Rico unexcelled equipment is being offered, with which good remlts 
ced, as have been obtained on the field, and therefore competition. must be on the 
| basis of equal or better resulte than those obtained from tne outfite in 











pump 

water use in this island at the present tine, 

for a Very truly yours, 

—— PORTO RICO IRON WORKS, Inc. 
which - i 

; about This = ™M bw, 

‘on quiry for tractors 

i on and plows from perhaps st, Wanager, 

- the the leading machinery house in tment. 

a on Porto Rico is typical of how merchants over- 

: pro- seas turn to this paper for information about Ameri- 

» pay- can products. (It is interesting to note that Porto Rico’s 

4 shipments to the United States last year, chiefly agricultural products, 
c= increased $20,000,000, or 27% over 1929. What agricultural section of 
seem the United States proper could say the same?) 

itive , Our readers are your buyers abroad 
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THE EVENING BULLETIN REACHES 91% OF 


1931 imposes upon Sales Executives, i 


is—alertness. An alertness to the traffic sig. 


stroke. But, already, some great markets are 
flashing the ““Go” signal for sales activity. 


Industry is stirring; employment increas 
ing. Shopkeepers are scanning empty shelves 


with a dubious eye. 
New Yor 


Look to metropolitan markets for the quick§ $\*°: 
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% OF MMES IN PHILADELPHIA’S BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


ales revivals. They have the tremendous 
potentials, the great economy of sales. 


They have that greatest of all advertis- 
Eng forces—the daily newspaper—producing 
mstant impression at minimum cost; provid- 
ng prompt action for sales plans; command- 
ng intensive co-operation from the retail 
rade; giving a quick check-up on results. 


And look to Philadelphia—that outstand- 


{THE EVENING BULLETIN 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office . . . . 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office . . . 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
qu ick Chicago Office . . 333.N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office . . 681 Market Street 
© 1931, Bulletin Co 
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true value. If our dealer did not 
have the pump to sell he would 
have to approach many of his 
farm prospects on entirely differ- 
ent premises. Or if the farmer 
went elsewhere for his pump— 
even granting that our dealer had 
sold him on the idea in the first 
place—his attention might thereby 
be diverted from Crane goods and 
a profitable order lost. But as it 
is the entire installation can be 
purchased from one _ responsible 
dealer. It can be paid for in one 
account. It has back of it the 
prestige and security of the Crane 
name.” 

Correspondingly advantageous, 
Mr. Glen brought out, is the help- 
ful effect these “accessories” have 
in simplifying, strengthening and 
unifying the company’s general ad- 
vertising theme. 

“Modern plumbing and heating,” 
one advertisement says, “have... 
incalculably assisted the modern 
woman in the making of a delight- 
ful home You can have a 


bathroom that you are proud of 


and a kitchen that it is a pleasure 
to work in. You can have plenti- 
ful hot water at any hour from a 
Crane automatic Warlo’ water 
softener; the even healthful heat 
of radiator heating; winter air al- 
ways kept moist and helpful by 
Doherty-Brehm humidifying radia- 
tor. You can have any or all 
among a hundred new plumbing 
and heating ideas. Their price will 
be what you can afford to pay.” 
The “accessories” are helpful 
also in adding to the local or sec- 
tional standing of the dealer. The 
company has a forceful selling 
thought in its designation of cer- 
tain highly skilled registered or 
licensed master plumbers or heat- 
ing contractors as “Crane quali- 
fied contractor - dealers.” These 
dealers are carefully selected. They 
are merchandised in the company’s 
advertising as being worthy of 
trust, competent to figure and in- 
stall jobs intelligently and with 
stocks ample enough to meet the 
customer’s entire requirements. 
What it really amounts to is that 
the company sponsors them just 
about as it does the goods it sells. 
The whole procedure, involving 
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as it does complete service and all 
the goods to extend that service, 
constitutes a powerful selling sys- 
tem for both the company and its 
dealers. It is similarly advantage- 
ous from a standpoint of the com- 
pany’s relationships with its deal- 
ers and vice versa. By making it 
unnecessary for the dealer to main- 
tain relationships with other man- 
ufacturers so as to have in stock 
the few “accessories” he needs to 
make his offerings and service 100 
per cent complete, the company ex- 
tends to him the recognized ad- 
vantages of concentration. No- 
body is much disposed these days 
to argue against the benefits that 
can come to the dealer through 
centering his buying with as few 
sources of supply as possible. And 
when he can get his total require- 
ments from one organization, as 
he can in this case, the benefits to 
him are all the more pronounced. 

This Crane plan, looked at as a 
whole, exemplifies a great mer- 
chandising truth that is particu- 
larly apropos in these days when 
business is so busily engaged in 
climbing back up the hill. It is 
that the retailer, or whoever or 
whatever is the point of contact 
between the manufacturer and the 
public, must be cultivated as never 
before. Even the Crane Company 
with its proud name, the recog- 
nized quality of its goods and the 
forcefulness of its advertising 
would encounter serious selling re- 
sistance if it did not have the con- 
fidence and support of the dealer. 
Crane advertising might create 
eager acceptance for a modernized 
and beautified bathroom, but the 
dealer, if he were so _ disposed, 
could easily switch the prospect to 
some other line. 

Crane is simply utilizing old 
tried and true merchandising fun- 
damentals here—using them in a 
way that enables the dealer to cap- 
italize to the fullest extent upon 
its reputation and facilities. It 
adds its own standing to that of 
other recognized manufacturers 
whose lines are needed to make 
complete the offerings of its deal- 
ers. In this way the advantages 
to the dealer are all the more pro- 
nounced. 
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Death of 
W. H. Beatty 


\ ILLIAM H. BEATTY, vice- 

president of the Newell- 
Emmett Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, died on March 31, 
at Liberty Corner, N. J. He was 
forty-five years old. After gradu- 
ating from Drexel Institute, Phila- 


Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
W. H. Beatty 


delphia, Mr. Beatty became a prac- 
ticing engineer but later joined the 
staff of the McGraw-Hill organi- 
zation. Previous to identifying 
himself with the Newell-Emmett 
Company, of which he was one of 
the organizers, he had been an 
executive with the former adver- 
tising agency of Frank Seaman, 
Inc. 

Mr. Beatty was a keen student 
of advertising. In introducing its 
series under the title of “Whither 
Advertising?” last year, PRINTERS’ 
InK MontHLy asked Mr. Beatty 
to present the first article. From 
his contribution entitled “The 
Future of Advertising” which ap- 
peared in February, 1930, we get 
a glimpse of the faith he had in 
advertising as a business and in the 
culture and deep thought that lay 
behind his spoken and written ex- 
pressions on his chosen calling. 

Without any intention, he prob- 
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ably described himself well in the 
following extract from this article 
in which, speaking of the type of 
man advertising needs, he said: 
“Advertising will need more of 
them in the future—men wiser than 
we can even sense. Men with their 
feet on the ground and their heads 
in the sky, who will meet the things 
as they come. The future after all 
is in the hands of—just people.” 

Mr. Beatty was also actively in- 
terested in the work of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research 
and was a member of the Dutch 
Treat Club. 

“It is given to few men to meet 
a man like Bill Beatty.” This 
tribute is from Herbert Metz, of 
the Graybar Electric Company, 
closely associated with Mr. Beatty 
as a friend and as a co-worker in 
that company’s advertising. “In 
the brief span allotted to us only 
a privileged few indeed can count 
men like him among their friends. 
To me Bill Beatty had been a wise 
counselor, an able advisor, a cher- 
ished friend. In him were to be 
found that rare combination of 
efficient business man, fact-finding 
economist and artist. 

“With the same blunt 5B Venus 
he added up columns of figures to 
emerge with an unerring net and 
then without changing his stride 
drew an intriguing layout, fash- 
ioned a catchy slogan or roughed 
in a design of a pretty dream cas- 
tle. His long capable fingers wrote 
enticing copy and coaxed a weird 
improvised melody from his Stein- 
way. An enemy of sham, a hater 
of dishonesty, no campaign or sin- 
gle piece of copy ever came from 
his pen or his office that wasn’t 
a credit to his profession.” 


J. W. Davidson with New 
York “Evening Journal” 


J. W. Davidson has joined the sales 
staff of the New York Evening Journal. 
He had been with the former New York 
World for the last five years. 


Boone Advances H. G. Kern 


H. G. Kern, who has been with the 
New York office of the Rodney E. Boone 
organization for four years, has been 
appointed New England representative. 
His headquarters will be at Boston. 
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The May 1931 issue « 
HOUSEHOLD, now on press, wi 


show a 24% gain in lineage over 193 


One reason, among others, is 
the following list of accounts 
running during 1931 that did 
not appear in 1930— 
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~ 
ampbell’s Soup Chesterfields 


x Toilet Soap Durkee Foods 

Ex-Lax 

Mavis 

Brillo 

o°Cedar 
orthwestern Yeast Anseo 
inkist Oranges Prophylactie Tooth Brushes 
pst Bran Flakes Johnson & Johnson 

Hires’ Root Beer 





There must be reasons. There 
are, and we can tell you why. 


A Capper Publication « Arthur Capper « Publisher 


New York Chieago San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Topeka Kansas City St. Louis 





How Do the Anti-Trust Laws 
Affect the Chains? 


The Anti-Trust Laws Do Not Guarantee the Inefficient the Right to 
Live—Twenty-fourth Article in the Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


N last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 

INK we outlined the legal ob- 
stacles that have been placed, or 
that have been attempted to be 
placed, in the path of the chain 
store. Further information on this 
subject follows 

Ohio introduced a very interest- 
ing bill in 1929, aimed specifically 
at chains, but the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State, after carefully 
studying the measuré& declared it 
unconstitutional. The Ohio bill 
classified stores for the purpose of 
taxation under a plan whereby 
stores as therein defined were 
classified, first, as to volume of 
business done, and, second, as to 
who operated them. 

The second classification was 
sub-classified into various classes: 
Stores individually operated, two- 
store chains, three-store chains, 
etc. Each store classification was 
taxed at a different rate. An indi- 
vidual store doing a given volume 
of business, if it was the second 
store of a two-store chain, was 
taxed at a different rate from a 
store doing the same volume of 
business that was the third store of 
a three-store chain. To be more 
specific, we present sections 3 and 
4 of this bill: 

Section 3. For the purposes of 
this act all stores operated in the 
State of Ohio shall be classified ac- 
cording to the annual volume of 
business transacted into five classes 
as follows: Class 1, those transact- 
ing a volume of not more than 
$12,000 annually; class 2, those 
transacting a volume of more than 
$12,000 but not over $30,000 an- 
nually; class 3, those transacting 
a volume of more than $30,000 but 
not over $60,000 annually; class 4, 
those transacting a volume of more 
than $60,000 but not over $100,000 
annually; class 5, those transacting 
a volume of more than $100,000 an- 
nually. 

Section 4. Every person, etc. 
-%erating one store shall pay an- 
nually a fee of $5 if said store be- 
longs to class 1; $10 if to class 2; 
$20 if to class 3; $30 if to class 


4; and $40 if to class 5. Every 
such person, etc. operating two 
stores shall pay $10 for the second 
store if it belongs to the first class; 
$20 if to class 2; $40 if to class 3; 
$60 if to class 4; and $80 if to 
class 5. Every person, etc. operat- 
ing three stores shall pay a fee of 
$20 for the third store if it belongs 
to class 1; $40 if to class 2; $60 
if to class 3; $80 if to class 4; 
and $100 if to class 5. Every such 
person, etc. operating four stores 
shall pay a fee of $40 for the 
fourth store if it belongs to the 
first class; $60 if to class 2; $80 
if to class 3; $100 if to class 4; 
and $200 if to class 5. Every per- 
son, etc. operating five stores shall 
pay into the State treasury a fee 
of $80 for the fifth store if it be- 
longs to class 1; $120 if to class 2; 
$160 if to class 3; $200 if to class 
4; and $400 if to class 5. Every 
person, etc. operating more than five 
stores shall pay annually for each 
store over five the fee of $100 if it 
belongs to class 1; $200 if to class 
2; $300 if to class 3; $600 if to 
class 4; and $750 if to class 5. 


The Attorney-General, in render- 
ing his opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of this bill, stated as fol- 
lows: 

“First: Under the provisions of 
this bill, one store which does an 
annual volume of business of 
$1,000,000 would pay, if not oper- 
ated in conjunction with any other 
store, $40 a year, while another or- 
ganization doing a volume of 
$1,000,000 per year and operating 
100 stores, each doing a business of 
$10,000 per year would pay $9,665 
per year. 

“Second: There may be two 
stores side by side, each doing a 
business of $12,000 per year. One 
of these two stores, on account of 
being individually operated, would 
pay $5 per year, and the neighbor- 
ing store, if being one of a chain 
of more than five stores, doing the 
same volume of business, would 
pay $100 per year. 

“Third: There may be two stores 
side by side, engaged in the same 
business, each doing a volume of 
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Travel the broad 
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AN OPEN 


Check this statement in 1932. Y 


THE Literary DicEst can em- 
phatically answer the question 
“‘How’s business?” with a brief 
but significant—“Very good.” 

Reader support of The Digest 
has constantly strengthened—a 
weekly average of 77,000 more 
for 1930 than for 1929, and 
for the first three months of 
1931, an excess of 200,000 a 
week over the guaranteed 
1,400,000. 

This steady increasing grip 
on the American mind has two 
meanings, to The Digest and 
to business men who cultivate 
the great Digest public. First, 
it shows the sound character 
and close adjustment of the edi- 
torial policy—second, it shows 
the sustained buying power of 
the public that responds to this 
policy. 

Now is a good time to travel 
the broad straight road. To de- 
cide, on a basis of facts, to cul- 
tivate an “average customer” 
well above the national average 


* * 


LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING 
BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA .... 


Fourth of a Series 


in income and intelligence, in- 
terested in current events, alert, 
established, growing. The kind 
of a person whose resolve to 
protect a definite standard of 
living is now operating to has- 
ten the return of good times. 
Surely and steadily better- 
than-ever days are coming. No 
one knows the exact instant 
when general business will cross 
the normal line, on the way up. 
But for many businesses, the rise 
has begun. And The Digest 
will continue its own promo- 
tional work on an_ increasing 
scale—in its taking of national 
polls, in its mailings to millions 
of telephone subscribers, in its 
daily news broadcasts by radio 
—and in many other directions. 
For The Digest knows its 
America. It knows that results 
can always be had from the peo- 
ple who live along the broad 
straight road. For 1931, it of- 
fers advertisers a guaranteed 
average of at least 1,400,000 
constant readers of this type 
. . . living decently and reason- 


* 
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road... 





ably and well . . . good custom- 
ers for all good merchandise— 
now, and next year and every 








be the record of advertising. It 
will be a clear account of re- 
sults achieved by strong, straight- 
forward selling to this middle 


nce, in- Me Year. 
s, alert, One interesting chapter in market of responsible, respon- 
he kind the success stories of 1931 will sive buyers. 
olve to 
i ee 
to has- 
‘ames, “The Literary Digest is 
better- Mi known to students of the 
ng. No publishing business as the 
instant {§ sounding-board of American 
ill cross # opinion. No other periodical 
way up. jm in history has held a similar 
the rise Place. Time after time, its 
Digest finger laid on the pulse of the 
promo- people has been the one true 
: index of national sentiment.” 
‘reasing 
1ational 
nillions SS A NRINIR IEE mae omar epee 
, in its 
y radio | The Literary Digest is close to the which buys two-thirds of all adver- 


ections. 


life of the times, offering immediate 


tised commodities—and buys them 


- national publicity to the advertiser first. The Digest reaches 36% of 

WS MS who has a message of immediate all families with incomes of $10,000 
results § national interest. It goes to press and up. Its list of subscribers is a 
he peo- § oly seven days before delivery— roster of ready buyers in the upper 
broad  *445 faving the speed of a weekly income brackets. 

+ of news paper, plus its power as the For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
’ leading news magazine. anteed average circulation of at 
ranteed The Digest enters the best million least 1,400,000 preferred  pros- 
00,000 BF tomes with telephones, a market pects. 
s type 
reason- 
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$12,000 per year. The one store, 
if the second of a chain, would be 
compelled to pay an annual tax 
of $10, and the other store, if the 
fifth of a chain of five like stores, 
would be compelled to pay an an- 
nual tax of $50. 

“Examples might be endlessly 
multiplied. When it is remembered 
that the whole justification for the 
tax imposed is upon the privilege 
of doing business, is it not unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary to tax one 
merchant for the privilege of doing 
a $1,000,000 business $40 a year if 
he does it in one store, and $9,665 
a year if he does the same amount 
of business in 100 stores; or, 
changing the illustration, $220 a 
year if he does it in a chain of 
three stores and $9,665 if in a 
chain of 100 stores? 

“As between chains, the same 
output store in different chains is 
taxed at a different rate, increasing 
as the number in the chain in- 
creases. Is not this discriminatory ? 
Is not this determining the amount 
of tax by looking to see who pays 
the tax—clearly a violation of the 
14th amendment of the United 
States Constitution, which guaran- 
tees equal protection of the laws to 
all citizens? Taxation for the 
same thing according to the size of 
the operator is class legislation.” 

Kentucky, after studying all the 
legislation aimed at chains and the 
fate it met in the courts, went a 
step further and introduced a bill 
taxing all retail trade, but provided 
a graduate sales tax with a mini- 
mum tax of one-twentieth of 1 per 
cent on gross sales of $400,000 or 
less, with the rate increasing to a 
full 1 per cent on a total sale of 
$1,000,000 or more. The schedule 
worked out as follows: 

Gross sales of $400,000 

or less 1 1% 
Between $400,000 and 

$500,000 1% 
Between ae and 

$600, of 1% 
mn. "3660, 000 and 

$700,000 ‘S of 1% 

$800 of 1% 
Bn nssi6 ~ and 

and $900, / of 1% 
or $800, 000 and 

$1,0 17, of 1% 
In sg " $1,000,000. 1% 


From this acaiiann sales tax 


INK 
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scale it can readily be seen that the 
small independent merchant, doi 
anywhere from $25,000 to $50.00 
worth of business annually has ¢ 
comparatively small tax to pay. It 
is when it passes the $400,000 mark 
that the tax begins to assume pro 
portions. Furthermore, the law 
also provides that this tax is to be 
levied in addition to all other taxes 
now imposed on retail establish 
ments. Thus, the large chain stores 
in Kentucky will be forced to pay 
$10,000 per year per $1,000,00 
sales on top of all present property 
and corporation taxes. 

This sales tax has let loose a 
boomerang which has hit back di- 
rectly at the very merchant who 
has been anti-chain in feeling and 
action. The Kentucky bill will 
probably revolutionize the future 
procedure to be followed in other 
States, not only in taxing chains, 
but in taxing other retail interests, 

In this measure, the States seea 
twofold weapon. One, to place 
burdensome tax on the chain, and 
the other to increase State revenue. 
The Congress of Governors held 
last year clearly indicated that 
legislators and State officials will 
pay more attention to sales tax 
legislation in the future and that 
the Kentucky act will serve asa 
model for similar legislation in 
other States during the coming 
year. In fact, several of the States 
have the same bill under considera- 
tion. 

While the chain may be bur- 
dened with heavy taxation, under 
the Kentucky bill, nevertheless, it 
places the large independent re- 
tailers—especially the department 
stores—in the same class, and it 
will have a much more penalizing 
and injurious effect on their busi- 
ness than on the chains. Of course, 
it has not taken these large inde- 
pendent retail merchants long to 
sense the danger of such taxation 
and immediately a National Anti- 
Sales Tax Organization was 
formed under the sponsorship of 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, in co-operation with 
other important retail merchants 
associations in every section of the 
country. National headquarters 
have been established at Columbus, 
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master mechanics, 





Win its April issue this publication, known since 
1927 as INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING, changes its name to 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING. The purpose of this 
change is to express correctly the editorial objective, 
which is to serve the men responsible for the function 
of maintenance in industrial plants—to tell them 


what to do, how to do it, and what to do it with. 


Since its founding, in 1882, as REVIEW OF THE 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH, this publication has con- 
sistently formulated and discussed the problems in- 


volved in maintaining uninterrupted production. Only 


recently, however, and largely through the efforts of 


the publication itself, has the function of maintenance 
engineering attained the position of recognition and 
dignity to justify its standing alone, as it now does 


under the new name. 


Formerly maintenance was thought of as repair. 
Today industry considers repair as a minor phase of 


maintenance. The function itself is recognized as in- 





volving the selection and installation of much of the 


mechanical and electrical equipment for industrial 
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plants, the systematic inspection and servicing of all 


equipment to prevent breakdown, the inspection and 
| care of buildings, responsibility for the arteries of 
communication, lighting and protection systems, and 
so on. As the function has broadened and recog- 
nition has grown, the responsibility of the reader has 


changed accordingly. 


The editors predict for MAINTENANCE ENGINEER- 


ING a reception even more enthusiastic than that 





accorded under the old name, in itself a remarkable 


tribute. 


Perhaps this point will bear reemphasizing. With 
this change in name from INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING to 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING there will be no change 
in the type of editorial content, past editorial efforts 
having been devoted entirely to the maintenance 
function as it will be treated under the new name. 
Its readers are maintenance engineers, plant engineers, 
master mechanics, chief electricians, superintendents 
of maintenance and others on maintenance engi- 


neering staffs throughout industry. 
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Ohio, under the direction of George 
\. Sheridan, executive director 
of the Ohio State Council of Re- 
tail Merchants, and ample funds, 
have been raised to carry on the 
necessary work. 

Che irony of it all is that the in- 
dependents have called on the Na- 
tional Chain Store Association to 
unite in their efforts to fight this 
new form of legislation—the out- 
growth of the independents’ at- 
tempt to pass class legislation and 
to penalize efficiency in retail dis- 
tribution. 

We have followed the unsuccess- 
ful attempts of the States to regu- 
late chains through burdensome 
taxation, and the new attempts to 
introduce legislation in the form of 
the graduated sales tax which the 
States expect the courts to uphold 
as constitutional. Undoubtedly, 


this new type of legislation will be- 
come a law in many States and will 
exact heavy toll from the chain, 
but it will also place a similar bur- 
den on the large independent. If 
the organized agitation by both 


chain and independent fails to halt 
this legislation and it becomes 
operative in many of the States, it 
may compel chain operators to 
change their plan of operation and 
enter the wholesale distributing 
field. 

What will prevent the chain 
from assigning legal title to each 
of its stores to its managers; to 
operate them as independem mem- 
bers of a voluntary chain associa- 
tion, with the chain guaranteeing 
the financial operation, supplying 
the stock and supervising the man- 
agement ? Unquestionably, the 
chai: will not sit back without a 
fight and allow itself to be taxed or 
legislated against unfairly, espe- 
cially when so far no evidence has 
been produced by our State and 
Federal Governments that the prin- 
ciples of chain-store operation fos- 
ter monopoly. So far, the courts 
have constantly held that there is 
mno 6 “public interest” involved in 
chain growth and expansion. 

Will the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, after it has completed its in- 
vestigation, find the chains en- 
gaged in unfair methods of 
ompetition so as to enable it to 
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proceed against some of them? 

Specifically will it find violations 
of the following provisions of the 
Clayton Act? 

(1) Certain discriminations in 
prices between different purchasers | 
of commodities where the effect of 
such discrimination may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. 

(2) In certain cases, so-called 
“tying contracts,” or contracts 
whereby as a condition of sale or 
lease, the seller or lessor exacts 
from the purchaser or lessee an 
agreement that the latter shall not 
use or deal in the goods of other 
commodities of a competitor of the 
lessor or seller, where the effect of 
such agreement may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. 

(3) In certain cases so-called 
“holding companies,” or the owner- 
ship by one company of the stock 
of another, where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion between the companies, to re- 
strain commerce, or tend to create 
a monopoly. 

(4) So-called “interlocking di- 
rectorates,” in cases where one per- 
son shall at the same time be a 
director in any two or more cor- 
porations engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, other than 
banks, banking associations, trust 
companies, and common carriers 
subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce, if such corporations are or 
have been competitors, so that the 
elimination of competition by 
agreement between them would 
constitute a violation of any of the 
provisions of any of the anti-trust 
laws. 

Before we present our own con- 
clusions on the moral and legal re- 
sponsibilities of the chains and 
whether or not the Federal Trade 
Commission will find’a bill against 
the industry as a whole, we wish 
to quote two eminent authorities 
who have studied both the moral 
and legal responsibilities of the 
chain. We refer to. Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Col. Wm. J. Donovan, 
former Assistant Attorney-General 
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of the United States. Dr. Klein, 
in a speech before the National 
Chain Store Association’s conven- 
tion in 1929, discussing the outlook 
for the chain store, stated in part: 

“The basic principles and prac- 
tices of the chain are still pretty 
much what they were some years 
ago. It is simply that this unit in 
our business life has inevitably re- 
sponded to the new demand for 
speeding up of distribution, for the 
elimination of wasteful practices, 
for the simplification of the proc- 
esses of bringing things from their 
sources to their consumers. With 
every such rapid change there ‘are 
inevitable irregularities, ever pres- 
ent unscrupulous opportunists eager 
to capitalize every chance for a 
swift speculative turn of fortune, 
with no thought for the permanent 
good of the institution which they 
are utilizing for their temporary 
purposes. 

“Consequently it is to be expected 
that we find the chains denounced 
on the one hand as great clanking, 
fire-breathing monsters and on the 
other as shining symbols of the 
new era in business, as universal 
panaceas and complete solutions of 
all the ills of our distributive sys- 
tem. The uproarious warfare be- 
tween these contending camps 
would seem to afford an admirable 
opportunity for a crusade in do- 
mestic disarmament.” 

Col. Donovan, in discussing what 
supervisory powers the Govern- 
ment may exercise over the chain 
and what responsibilities to Gov- 
ernment the chain must accept and 
discharge voluntarily if it expects 
to operate without Government 
regulation, told the members of the 
National Chain Store Association 
in convention, that the policy of 
the American law is the preserva- 
tion of competition as a check upon 
business. When a business is in- 
evitably monopolistic in tendency, 
he said, then the Government must 
accept the situation and regulate it 
as the only means of safeguarding 
the public interest against its ag- 
grandizement. He continued : 

The general principle is that a 

State legislature may under its po- 

lice power regulate certain practices 


of business, but the extent to which 
regulation may reasonably go de- 
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pends upon the nature of the busi- 
ness. The Supreme Court has said 
that business characterized as clothed 
with a public interest might be divi- 
ded into three classes: 

(1) Those, like railroads and com- 

mon carriers, which are carried on 
under the authority of a_ public 
grant of privilege which imposes 
upon them the duty of rendering a 
public service. 
_ (2) Certain occupations such as 
innkeepers, cabmen and grist mil! 
operators, which are regarded as ex- 
ceptional and to which the public 
interest has attached from earliest 
times. 

(3) Businesses which though not 
— at their inception may fairly 
ave become such by reason ot 
some peculiar relation to the pub- 
lic. Applying the principle here 
stated to the chain store—the chain 
store is engaged in the distribution 
and sale at retail of food, clothing 
and other essential commodities. An 
important factor in reaching the 
decision in the case of Wolff vs. 
Court of Industrial Relations case, 
was the finding that there was no 
monopoly in the preparation of food. 
Chief Justice Taft emphasized the 
fact in his decision that the prices 
charged were fixed by competition 
throughout the country at large. 

However, if there should arise at 
any time in the future a condition 
of monopoly whether by agreement 
concerning distribution, or by such 
a growth and development of the 
chain system that competition in 

or clothing products was 
eliminated, then there might well be 
a basis for contending that such a 
business was subject to public reg- 
ulation because it was aflected with 
a public interest. 


If we study the retail field and 
then the structure and operation of 
chain stores we cannot see where 
the chain can come within any of 
the classifications of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act or be subject to 
regulation under the Sherman Law. 

Any chain or group of chains, to 
monopolize the retail field and at- 
tain a sphere of influence where 
they could discriminate in prices 
between different purchasers of 
commodities, or make the so-called 
“tying contracts” where the effect 
of such agreements would be to 
substantially lessen competition, or 
create holding companies and inter- 
locking directorates, would find it 
necessary to expand to much 
greater proportions than any have 
reached today. In the food field 
alone, there are over 6,000 jobbers 
located in more than 2,300 cities 
and approximately 300,000 retail 
food stores “in the United States, 
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Why It Will Pay You To Choose 


COLUMBIA 
ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTION 
PROGRAMS ... 


Electrical Transcription 
broadcasts give you economy, 
complete control of coverage, 
and certainty of performance. 
And in Electrical Transcrip- 
tions, Columbia gives you the 
perfect spot disc programs to 
do your radio job—presenta- 
tions that come from the 
hands of a staff highly trained 
in every phase of radio disc 
production. 

For it ts the Columbia or- 
ganization that has brought 
Electrical Transcriptions up 
to their present point of per- 
fection. The Columbia Re- 
cording Laboratories were 
chosen in 1924 by Western 
Electric to develop and per- 
fect the electrical system of 
recording. What’s more, Co- 
lumbia is backed by more 
than forty years’ experience 
in the recording of entertain- 
ment. So there are no weak 
links in the production of 
Columbia Spot Dise pro- 
grams. 


COLUMBIA 


ELECTRICAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


There are Columbia record- 
ing studios in New York and 
Chicago—Columbia represen- 
tatives in most of America’s 
principal cities. Mail the cou- 
pon for further information 
—mail it today! Columbia 
Phonograph Co., Inc., New 
York City. 
———— 
Features of Columbia’s Electrical 
Transcription Service 


Talent 
Production 
Recording 
Pressing 


Radio plans 
Program ideas 
Continuities 
Distribution 





Some Users of Columbia Electrical 
Transcription Programs 


Pequot Mills (Sheets) 
A. Bourjois Co., Inc. (Cosmetics) 
Ivanhoe Foods, Inc. (Mayonnaise) 
Henry Glass & Co. (“Peter Pan” Fabrics) 
Grigsby-Grunow Co. (Majestic Radio) 
R. B. Davis Co. (Baking Powder) 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. (Paints) 
Vick Chemical Co. (Vicks Vapo Rub) 
The Mennen Co. (Toilet Preparations) 
Radio & Television Inst. (Educ. Courses) 
Lehn & Fink Prod. Co. (Toilet Access.) 
— Refining Co. (En-Ar-Co Motor 
i 
Ridgways Inc. (Tea) 


Cotumara Pronocrarn Co., Inc., 
Dept. P. T, 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Please send me full information on 
Columbia spot broadcast discs. 
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as compared to only 995 chain- 
store systems, operating some 
62,000 units, most of which are 
located in cities of 10,000 and over. 

Since the opportunities for- re- 
tailing are open to all and prices 
are regulated by competition, no 
chain, not even the A & P, has 
ever attempted to control or estab- 
lish retail prices. A study of the 
price sheets of competing retailers 
will disclose no two sets of prices 
that are alike, even though they 
may all be located next to or across 
the street from each other. It is 
true that some of the chains have 
assumed huge proportions and have 
developed a nation-wide scale of 
operation. The evidence is clear 
and convincing, however, that even 
the large national chains with their 
vaunted buying and selling power 
are just as vulnerable to competi- 
tion as the small independent re- 
tailer. The proof is that small 
independent retailers can go into 
business alongside the largest na- 
tional chain stores and compete 
with them, in many cases enjoying 
the major volume of the com- 
munity. 

This is sufficient, in itself, to in- 
dicate that the chain, regardless of 
its size, has so far not been able to 
control the retail business. The 
only indictment that can be pre- 
pared against the chain is that it is 
able to obtain preferential dis- 
counts and prices at the expense 
of the small merchant. Yet, we 
find that where progressive inde- 
pendents have joined forces and 
organized voluntary chains, they 
are able to enjoy all the advantages 
of mass buying power and buy as 
cheaply as any of the chains. The 
most illuminating example is the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance of 
America, the largest chain of 
voluntary retail grocers, which en- 
joys the second largest combined 
buying power in the country, with 
a volume of over a half billion 
dollars annually. 

There is nothing in our anti-trust 
laws which penalizes efficiency or 
ingenuity in business. Neither is 
there anything in our anti-trust 
laws which guarantees to the in- 
efficient the right to exist. As long 
as the chain continues to function 
under its present system of distri- 
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bution and is in competition with 
the other distributing factors, and 
provided it does not abuse its 
power of bargaining by intimidat- 
ing the producer and manufacturer, 
we do not see how it can be sub- 
ject to restrictive or repressive 
legislation. 

The chain-store series will be 
concluded with the next article— 
number twenty-five in the series. 


Does Anyone Recognize This 
Slogan? 


Tue Texas Company 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I would appreciate it if you could 
identify for me the following slogan: 
ceecee products make their way by 
the way they’re made.” 
I think I have seen it some place and 
before using it would like to be certain 
G. W. Vos, 
Superintendent, 
Advertising Division, 
Sales Department 


Death of J. L. Wyckoff 


J. Lewis Wyckoff, for thirty-eight 
years pens of the White & Wyckoff 
Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
Stationery, died recently at that city. 
In 1890 he joined the Sthith & White 
Manufacturing Company and three years 
later, together with Edward N. White, 
purchased F. D. Smith’s interest in the 
company and formed the present cor 
poration. 


F. J. McGinnis with 
Ralph H. Jones 


Frank J. McGinnis, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Arco Company, 
Cleveland, has joined the Ralph H 
Jones Company, Cincinnati advertising 
agency. He is succeeded as advertising 
manager of the Arco Company by Paul 
ae exter, who has been with that 
company for the last four years in an 
advertising and sales sales capacity. 


Now the Nelson Hughes 


Company 
The name of Hughes & Brettell, Inc., 
New York, creative art and direct-mail 
service, has been changed to the Nelson 
Hughes Company, Inc., George A. Bret- 
tell having withdrawn from the corpora 
tion to form the Brettell Studios. Nel 
son W. Hughes will continue to conduct 

the business as president. 





Poultry Journals Merge 

Dalton’s Poultry Journal, Oklahoma 
City, has been consolidated with the 
Standard Poultry Journal, Kansas City, 
Mo. The combined publications will ap- 
pear under the name of the Stande rd 
Poultry Journal. Business and editorial 
offices will be maintained at Oklahoma 
City and publication offices at Kansas 
City. 
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Tue American Home Macazine 
Pusutsuers, Inc. 


announce 





America’s Largest Circulation Unit 


8,210,000 


Paid in Advance Subscribers 





Complete Small Town Coverage 


The unit will be sold at a combination rate of 
$19,072.20 per page $33.63 per agate line 
$3,30 Minimil $4.24 Maximil 


Mr. Horace R. Denton has been 
appointed Advertising Represen- 
tative, and will handle all unit 
advertising at the office of the 
« « « Association >» » » 


AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


“Sell Them Where They Live, Not Where They Buy”’ 


Blade and Ledger Household Journal 
Cloverleaf American Review Illustrated Mechanics 
Everyday Life Mother’s-Home Life 
Home Friend Pathfinder 

Household Guest Vickery & Hill List 
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EXCERPTA 


from advertisements that have appeared 
in The New Yorker during the month of 


» L198 1 


MARCH 








SEDATIVE “-—doctors and 
dentists find a little crooning in 
the waiting room makes a pa- 
tient patient.” 

Philco, March 28, Page 41. 


ACCEPTABLE 

SUBSTITUTE “Early in the 
16th Century, old Juan Bermu- 
dez was shipwrecked and cast up 
on what he mistook for Heaven. 
After one look round at the glo- 
rious isles, he decided that to 
make a distinction between 
Heaven and Bermuda was just 
finicky after all.” 


Hamilton Hotel Bermuda, 
March 7, Page 4. 


TOGS OF WAR “When one 
woman gets into a discussion 
with another woman, the argu- 
ment is finally won by the wo- 
man in the best looking dress, 
who quietly rises to her feet, 
turns slowly round, and majes- 
tically walks away.” 

Elizabeth Hawes, March 21, Page 48. 


WELTPOLITIK “But your 
etiquette, your savoir faire, can 
cast the whole American nation 
into European disfavor!” 


The Travel Guild, Inc., 
March 28, Page 78. 





HARI KARI “Vatel, 
nier extraordinaire to the 
Condé, overcome with gri 
the late arrival of the fis 
His Excellency’s dinner st 
himself to death with a to 


Premier Food Pra 
March 7, Page 


MULTUM IN PARV 
“Helen Gahagan is the ten 
beautiful women in New Y 


Lux Toilet Soap, March 28, P 
s 


UNTIMELY END ‘‘1 
young lady dropped her | 
bag. The handbag popped 
A compact popped out. 
through a grating. It wen 
of sight. The young lady 
sorry. The young man 
sorrier . . he just pai 
dollars for it.” 

Talon, March 28, Pi 


MANOEUVRES “Y ests 
she seemed really quite 
tionate—today just a cool 
indifferent Beautiful Lady. 
spoke of a Tall Dark 
Friend who was comin 
town.” 

The Roosevelt, March 14, Pi 
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TICE “If women insist 
equality, it is only fair 
they should have equality 
iticism, and in this book 
get Sigg 

day, Doran (“Women and 
en Last” by Beverly Nichols), 

March 21, Page 84. 


AS “In you is the al- 
y to turn all you touch to 


- Marty, March 21, Page 60. 
* 
16 IS HERE “One of 
host objectionable things in 
sa handkerchief used dur- 
cold.” 
Kleenex, March 21, Page 71. 


OUFLAGE “Charming 


riod design. Efficient ra- 
have been secreted cleverly 


” 
. 


Macy’s, March 7, Page 5. 
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TWO AND SIXPENCE 


“Even when the brim sweeps 
downward on one side to the 
shoulder or floats its wide brim 
backward sailor-wise, there is 
still but a half-crown left.” 


B. Altman & Co. 
March 7, Page 1 


YOU BETCHA “Fashion de- 
crees the champagne cocktail— 
and for once fashion is in ac- 
cord with common sense and 
good taste.” 

Vintners, March 7, Page 78. 


PRO STATUS QUO “Yes, 

sir, there ought to be a law— 

against women who keep mov- 
ing the furniture about.” 

Doubleday, Doran (“There 

Ought to Be a Law” by 

Nunally Johnson), March 14, 

Page 84. 








To Se eee casualty list of this 


skeptical age should be added W. S. Gilbert’s 
maxim—“‘If everybody were somebody, no- 
body would be anybody.”’ 


That a large percentage of modern adver- 
tising, effective enough to be “‘somebody”’, 
has not resulted in it all becoming “‘no- 
body”’ is because “‘everybody”’ has become 
“somebody different.”’ 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Four Advertisements That Did 


Suggesting “Results Produced” as the Basis for Judging Advertisin 


By Aesop Glim 


DVERTISING publications 

have carried many an article 
on the “How to” of all phases of 
advertising preparation. Old Aesop 
Glim has contributed his share of 
such articles. 

The Harvard Awards Commit- 
tees, and various individuals, have 
shown us the advertisements they 
like, selected on the bases of tastes, 
personal preferences and physical 
appearance. 

Dr. Starch has given us repro- 
ductions of “300 Effective Adver- 
tisements”—selected solely on the 
basis of results produced. ~ Al- 
though I don’t happen to know the 
learned doctor, I have appointed 
myself a walking advertisement of 
this book and propose to recom- 
mend it on every possible occasion. 
(See past and future Aesop Glim 
articles.) On this score alone, I 
nominate him for Advertising’s 
Hall of Fame. 

The one shortcoming of the book 
—probably unavoidable—is the fact 
that the details regarding the vari- 
ous advertisements, results pro- 
duced and whyfore, couldn’t be 
given. he, scope of the work 
prevented, but it’s worth a lot to 
be able to study these advertise- 


nents and know they did produ 
tierewith, and from time to tim 
henceforth, 1 propose to give yoy 
some advertisements which did 
produce better-than-average results 
—with as much of the probabi 
why and wherefore as I can ¢. 
This is a true labor of lov 


seems to be hard to get. 


tributions—is hereby invited from 
all and sundry. 

One executive—of a very wel 
known agency—wrote me, “I hay 
been circulating your letter about 
resultful advertisements, but as yel 
have not developed much _ tha 
seems specific.” (I have destroyed 
his letter, to keep it from falling 
into hostile hands.) 

* + * 


Robert Waddell, advertising 
manager of the Hamilton Watch 
Company, has given me some facts 


Saturday Evening Post and Col: 
lier’s last October—and “did.” 
Mr. Waddell says: “Our firs! 
quick measure of the effectivenes 
of our magazine advertising is th 
keyed-return requests for booklets 








“At 8 v'check 
(very sharp!) 


¢ Jays bis 
finger on his , 
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IN QUEBEC 


QUEBEC LE SOLEIL carries more 
advertising during Automobile 
Show Week than any other paper 
in the Province of Quebec. 


he Figures: — 


QUEBEC LE SOLEIL . . 41,696 Lines 
First Montreal paper . . . . . . 41,610 
Second Quebec paper. . . . . . 35,400 
Second Montreal paper . . . . . 34,065 
Third Montreal paper... . . 33,710 
Fourth Montreal paper . . . . . 26,760 
Third Quebec paper . . . . . . 16,750 
Fourth Quebec paper. . . . . . 12,000 


When you consider that Le So.eix beat noi only all the other 
uebee papers, but likewise the larger Montreal papers, you 
‘an appreciate its importance as an advertising medium in 


he Province of Quebec. 


Quebec Le Soleil 


CIRCULATION 50,000 


LARGEST PAPER IN QUEBEC 
SECOND LARGEST FRENCH PAPER IN CANADA 


Gutman, Nicott & RuTHMAN 
U. S. Advertising Representatives 
Yew York Chicago Boston Detroit San Francisco 
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ROY w. H OWAR 
Chairman of the Board, Secripps-Howard Newsp 


“The twenty-five Scripps-Howard newspapers are member 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations because of their high reg 
for the Bureau’s integrity and efficiency. The A. B. C, 
provided the advertiser and his agent with the yardstick 
intelligent buying of advertising space. The almost all ing 
sive membership in the Bureau is a 
tribute to the high standardsof honesty 


prevailing in the publishing business.” le 24, 





ADOLPH sS. Ocn 


Publisher, The New York Times 


“The ABC of circulation is good — essential — as far as it g 
but there are twenty-three more letters in the alphabet 
advertising, and knowledge of their application is also essen 
for the intelligent use of A. B. C. reports. ‘All is not gold 
glisteneth.’ A printing press and a sheet of paper are not 
that is necessary to make a newspaper, nor is the number 
circulated copies the only information necessary to mea! 
the value of newspaper space.” 


Sone of theleadersinAmer- every page of anA. B.C. repo 
ican journalism puts it, for therein they wijl find a 

“nor is the number of cir- swers to every question an af 
culated copies the only infor- vertiser wants answered. Onl 
mation necessary to measure thus can they judge whether« 
the value of newspaper space.” not the publication will me 

AnA.B.C.reportisfullofother the requirements demandei 
information quite as important Advertisers, publishers a 
to the advertiser asthenumber agencies are working to giv 
of copies of the publication dis- the advertiser—for whom t 
tributed. Men whose business service is planned—this onl 
it is to buy space should read complete, accurate knowledg 


aS 
j 3) Am advertisement by th 
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bout a publication’s circula- valuable contribution to ad- 
ion. The maintenance of the _ vertising. 

prganization which makes these The advertisers in the United 
acts available is vital toevery States and Canada, having 
dvertiser. To help support it profited by this action on the 
osts each an insignificant sum __ part of publishers, should give 
scompared with whatitsaves their support to the A. B. C. 
ach advertiser yearly. by becoming members and tak- 


Those publishers who have inganactiveinterestinits work. 
iven freely verified circula- Complete information re- 
ion information should be en- garding Bureau membership 
ouraged to continue this host may be had upon request. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
‘+ Chicago 
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FOR THE MAN WHO 
“always kmews what te de” 


eee 
family. The one to whom the 


ethers wre in every crisis, The one 


Lnow just what to do—and dou per 
fecety. 


fh to.4 uyleg pestion = amd from 
who netwrally, cheerfully seeps io— ‘ 

assumes the responsibility —sees u 

Aa gh 


Buc there is coe emergency when 
even this “friend in need™ is chen a 
a oes we now just how to proved. 
‘That is when death occurs. 
Umlomabar questions arise — ques: 
cons that must be angwered a omce 


who sells Natoma! caskets Or we shall 
be glad to mail one or more copees 
sa a plasm envelope o@ request 
Write to Dept Y-, 60 Massachuscus 
Ave, Boston, Mass. 


ie 2 henry ome. Vet the man (or 
woman) responmble ws expected to 


small ered mar’ appoars om sory Netwome! 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 
naples Recs oe Terme armen Caters 





offered at the end of the copy in 
each advertisement. This adver- 
tisement—on the importance of 
time in the studios of the radio 
networks —out-pulled our usual 
single-page advertisements four to 
one. 

“At the same time, it should be 
borne in mind that none of our 
advertising is designed particularly 
to draw a heavy response mail. 
The offer of a booklet is incidental 

in small type at the end of the 
text. The offer is made merely to 
supply more complete information 
to anyone actually interested in 
watch purchases and who, because 
of that interest, will have read our 
copy completely through. 

“This advertisement broke sev- 
eral of the well-known rules on 
brevity, as you can see. But, in 
addition to its splendid pulling 
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power in increased consumer ‘te. 
sponses, we feel that it did severg) 
important supplementary jobs. | 
centered attention, in a genera 
way, on the fact that we were our. 
selves starting to use radio as a 
advertising medium, without any 
direct mention of the Hamilto 
Watchman broadcast in the maiy 
text of the story. That we hay 
a real radio audience at this time~ 
as a result of this and other pn. 
motion efforts—was proved last 
week. In response to a single offer 


from the radio audience. 

“The magazine advertisement 
impressed its readers in a mos 
entertaining way, with the pains 
necessary in synchronizing radi 
programs, keeping them accurately 
on time. This naturally leads toa 
personal application of the need 
for accurate timepieces—such x 
the Hamiltons pictured at the eni 
of the story.” 

I would like to amplify Mr. 
Waddell’s last —- 
that the copy sells 
for which watches r bought— 
from start to finish. Time-accv- 
racy is made both attractive and 
fearfully important. iti 
a testimonial is 
impressively and convincingly, 
through the use of Hamilton 
Watches by radio station officials 


this two-page advertisement out- 
pulled previous single-page adver- 
tisements four to one. This is 2 
point Old Aesop Glim has ofter 
stressed. Not that two pages art 
automatically better than one, but 
that you should always experiment 
with the size of your space units 
For any given product, some par- 
ticular space unit is apt to prove 
more efficient (more economical) 
than all others. On an important 
automobile account I once found 
small space sold new cars ané 
large space sold used cars. I don't 
know that this would be true to 
day. The principle is—Experi- 
ment! 
* * * 

Next, we have a half-page ad- 

vertisement for the National Casket 
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Company. The success 
of this. advertisement is 
particularly remarkable, 
if you realize that such 
advertisements usually 
pull a very limited num- 
ber of inquiries. N. E. 
Hooper, advertising 
manager of the National 
Casket Company, writes 
about this advertisement : 

“The first time this 
particular advertisement 
ran, in February, 1930, 
it pulled 4,136 inquiries 
from only three maga- 
zines. It was so suc- 
cessful, in fact, that we 
ran it again in January 
f 1931 and more than 
3,000 inquiries came in. 

“There are perhaps 
two reasons for its suc- 
cess. The whole adver- 
tisement is built around 
the booklet definitely 
designed to bring in re- 
quests, and the headline, 
‘For the Man Who AIl- 
ways Knows What to 
Do, raises a definite 
challenge to a particu- 
lar individual. It is a 

big tribute to this head- 
line that we received so 
many requests for a 
booklet on a_ subject 
about which people 
rarely speak and which 
the majority of us dis- 
like even to think of, 
and which people are 
forced to purchase only 
on an average of once 
every twelve or fifteen 
years. 

Mr. Hooper has done 
justice to the plan and 
copy theme back of this 
advertisement and the 
results show the ac- 
curacy of its writing. I 
would merely call your 
attention to the simplic- 
ity of the layout, the 
easy typography of the 
headline, the absence of 
“modern” ornamentation 
and the selling of a 
trade-mark. 

Lastly, for today’s 
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CAMPBELL-EWALD 
COMPANY 


The Campbell-Ewald Company 


announces the election, at its 
regular annual meeting, of the 


following officers and directors. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HENRY T. EWALD i oat. iow President 
J. F. WOODRUFF - Vice Pres., Sec'y & Treas. 
W. A. P. JOHN - - Vice President 
F.D.RICHARDS - - ~- Vice President 


A. C. SCHROEDER - Ass'tSec'y & Ass't Treas. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


R.F. FIELD - - Executive Creative Board 
J.J.HARTIGAN - Mgr., Publications Dept. 
L.B. DUDLEY - Manager, New York Office 
JOHN A. DRAKE - Manager, Chicago Office 
EARLE V. WELLER - Pacific Coast Manager 


W.H. TAYLOR - = Special Service Dept. 
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lesson, I submit two Armstrong 
Cork Company magazine advertise- 
ments (reproduced on page 121). 
Kenyon Stevenson, director of ad- 
vertising of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, writes as follows: 

“Although the advertising of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum has never 
made a definite bid for inquiries, 
returns are considered as a good 
indication of each advertisement’s 
effectiveness. On that score, the 
page headed ‘For a Pair of Jolly 
Sailor Men’ ranks high, for it by 
far out-pulled any previous adver- 
tisement and was way above the 
average with a total of 3,374 in- 
quiries. Without a doubt, the suc- 
cess of this page is due to the boy 
appeal. 

“Several people who wrote us 
suggested that we design another 
room on the popular subject of 


aviation. Following this lead, we 
prepared a_ second boys’ page 
headed ‘Happy Landings for 


Young Airmen who haven't won 
their wings.’ This advertisement 
has appeared in only one publica- 
tion, so far, and already 755 in- 
quiries have come in, indicating 
that we are on the way to another 
altitude record with the boy ap- 
peal.” 

The outstanding feature of each 
of these advertisements—in terms 
of advertising fundamentals—is 
found in the illustration. In each 
case the illustration is exceedingly 
interesting, in itself. It calls for 
study. It invites admiration. But, 
at all times, it is on the job. It 
sells linoleum and sells it hard. 

It is worthy of note that none 
of these four unusually successful 
advertisements carries a coupon. 
This is not necessarily an argu- 
ment against coupons—merely evi- 
dence that you can key an adver- 
tisement without a coupon—and 
that when you do key, you learn 
things. 


Appointed by “Electric 
Refrigeration News” 

G. B. Greene, formerly with Karl G. 
Behr, advertising agency, has joined the 
advertising department of Electric Re- 
frigeration ews, Detroit. George F. 
Taubneck, assistant editor of this pub- 
lication, has been appointed editor-in- 
chief. 
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New Accounts for Syracuse 


Agency 

The MemoRol Division of the John 
Marsellus Casket Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has appointed Kaletzki, Flack & 
Howard, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account, 
Business papers, magazines and direct 
mail will be used. 

This agency also has obtained the 
account of The Central Adirondacks 
Association, Old Forge, N. New 
York State daily newspapers and resort 
publications will be used. 


E. B. Ruffner Joins Erwin, 
Wasey 


Edmund B. Ruffner, formerly 
tant sales manager of the Judson Raii 
Program Corporation and an announcer 
with the National Broadcasting Com 
pany, has joined the radio department 
of the New York office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Inc., advertising agency. 

Stuart K. MacNiven, for eight years 
with the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey, 
has joined the New York staff as head 
of the service detail department. 


assis 


E. C. Bolger Joins Rankin 
Agency 


Edward C. Bolger, formerly with the 
advertising division of the General 
Motors Export Company and also for- 
merly with MacManus, Inc., Detroit, 
has joined the New York staff of the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, advertising 
agency, in a copy and contact capacity. 


T. V. Sawyer to Direct 
Insulite Sales 


Tom V. Sawyer, formerly assistant 
general sales manager of the Chicag: 
Mill & Lumber Corporation, has been 
appointed sales manager of The Insulite 
Company, Minneapolis. He was also at 
one time with the Celotex Company 


Appoints Theis & Simpson 


The Chippewa Falls, Wis., Herald 
Telegram has appointed the Theis & 
Simpson Company, Inc., publishers’ rep 
resentative, New York, as its national 
advertising representative, effective on 


April 1. 
Phoenix Hosiery with 
Critchfield 


The advertising account of the Phoenix 
Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, is now 
being handled by Critchfield & Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


Joins Pittsburgh Ad Art 


Wallace Conklin, Jr., for two years 
in the production department of the 
House of Hubbell, Cleveland, has joined 
the staff of the Pittsburgh Ad Art 
Company. 
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Real Detective Magazine now guarantees a 
six months’ net average circulation of not less 
‘than 150,000, for the last half of 1931. Hence 
with the —new, higher rates. 

seneral 


Ber Effective with Sept. 1931, issue 


vertising 
2nd or 3rd COVER: 


ankin 




















capacity. ° 
Perlime . +--+ 73 esless . . . ; 
ect lcolumn . . $105.00 30r4colors. . 550.00 
BACK COVER 
assistant 2columns . . 210.00 2d colors . . . $525.00 
oe Page . . . . 315.00 30r4colors. . 700.00 
Insulite 
| also at 
pany. NOTICE OF RATE PROTECTION! 
pson Advertisers and agencies placing orders by April 15, 
Herald 1931, are privileged to enjoy present rates up to 
Theis & and including June, 1932, issue. But the sensational 
ae ee upward climb of Real Detective Magazine circula- 
a tion is far outstripping even these new rates . . . new 
announcements of higher rates may be expected 
shortly. Cover your future insertions now—definite 
+h space and issues must be specified. 
Phoe nix 
is now 
& Com- 
“4 
Art Formerly Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories 
a A. B. C. APPLICANT 
: joined Representatives: 
Ad = Art CHICAGO: Ward & Lewis NEW YORK: D. P. Riker 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 303 Fourth Ave. 
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The 
Prophetic Swallow 


Ove swallow, of course, 


doesn’t make a summer—but he gives a 


darned good indication that a lot more of 


hin: will make one. 


One good issue of a maga- 
zine doesn’t necessarily mean twelve good 
issues. We happen to think, though, that 
the April issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly is § Those 


a pretty good indication of what a reader § get 
can expect for the next twelve months. the ne 
It ma’ 


H : Printe 
can expect a magazine 
» P ag their d 


that will keep him in touch with what’s 
Hones 


going on in the field of marketing. He can feed 
eeds 


expect a magazine which does more than 


that. It does more because it has the knack §P#"tic 


° ° ment 
of stepping out ahead of the procession and . 


of talking about tomorrow’s trends as 


though they were happening today. Pr: 
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Here, for instance, are a few of the things 
that we talk about in the Apri: 
Monthly: 


The nine subjects that are being talked about most fre- 
quently by two groups of leading business executives in 
New York and Chicago. 


A development which threatens to throw manufacturers’ 
advertising departments into the discard. 


Why certain advertisements outpulled others although ap- 
parently the pullers and the non-pullers were similar in 
character. 


How the cost of selling advertising space can be lowered. 


What national advertisers can do about this open display 
movement which has swept retail stores. 


How the export advertising appropriation should be 
determined. 


naga- What long skirts mean to the manufacturer of hardware 
d and his brother in the soap business. (Suuthers Burt 
§00 discusses this subject.) 

, that 

hly is § Those subjects and others of equal importance are going 
reader | to get a lot of attention from business executives during 


ae the next twelve months. 


It may sound a bit cocky of us, but we think that 
Printers’ Ink Monthly is going to do its bit in shaping 


razine a 
*, ptheir decisions. 

vhat’s ’ 
Honestly, can you afford to be without a magazine that 


le c: 
© <a" B feeds you that kind of helpful material? 


than 
knack §F2tticularly since the Monthly costs you only an invest- 


n and yet of $2.00 for the next twelve issues. 


ds as 


PRINTERS INk MonrTHLY 
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Dealer Helps That Retailers 
Are Glad to Use 


The Fourth of a Series Appearing in the First Issue 
of Each Month 


Made of steel, in full color. The face of 
the Spearman is translucent. Important 
point: Stand does not obstruct view from 
front or rear of counter. Size 13% inches 
by 14% inches. Given with special offer 


Over 5é 
tea ven 
tually b 
grocers’ 
plied te 
Thomas 


An all-metal display cabinet, 

sparkling color. Has sliding gla 

display front. Needs a spo 

of only 9 inches by 10 inch 

Supplied gratis by The Americ 

Fork & Hoe Company with orde 
of stated size 


The juvenile appeal seems never to lose 
effectiveness. These lithographed cards are 
used in windows or on counters. The ad- The Cros 
vertiser is The National Fruit Flavor Co. use of 





with orde 
e 
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This rug plate rack enables dealers to display 30 
rug colorplates. Made of metal in four colors. Sold 
by Armstrong Cork Co., through jobbers, for $2 


Over 50,000 of these 

tea vendors have ac- 

tually been nailed to 

siege shelves. Sup- The General Electric refrigerator in min- 

plied to retailers by ; ‘i d hak 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc iature becomes a salt and pepper shaker. 
< ai 4 Some 30,000 have been sent to G. E. re- 

tailers, who give them away or sell them 


CROSLEY : 
‘ CROSLEY 


CROSLEY 


The Crosley Radio Corporation finds a window display motif that affords a logical 
use of beautiful color and a logical product tie-up—an uncommon combination 
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Impress Mrs. Consumer with the merit of your 
product at the time and place she is ready 
to buy. 


With the dealer furnishing the space, 
a striking cut-out, window display, 
store hanger or counter display is 
your most economical medium 
of advertising and at the same 
time your greatest insurance 
against substitution. 


Our knowledge, skill and 
years of experience in the 
development and pro- 

duction of display ma- 

terial enable us to 
solve your particular 
problems and pro- 
duce results. 


KRUEGER'S 


DELICIOUS DRINKS 





DISPLAYS 
OF 
DISTINCTION 


Sell Your Product 
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Pre-Testing Window 
Displays 


Wuson & Company, Inc. 
Cuicaco 


itor of Printers’ Ink: 
In a recent issue of Printers’ 
Ink Montuty we have noticed 
article @n window displays which 
is proved to be of interest to us. 
We have many occasions to pre- 
nt and prepare new cut-outs, new 
wre cards, and new advertisin 
isplays, as well as new package 
products, for our various customers. 
Ve are particularly interested in 
e manner in which tests on these 
products are conducted, and we 
yuld appreciate any information 
ut you might be able to give us. 
One point has been brought up, 
nd that is, just how were the va- 
rious displays to be tested, made 
p? That is, in this article there 
were forty-six different window dis- 
plays; were these displays the actual 
irtists’ drawings, or were they 
printed? Of course, it hardly seems 
possible that they could be printed, 
as this would require a great deal 
{ expense. 
Epwarp A. Martin, 
Publicity Advertising Dept. 


T= subject of pre-testing win- 
dow displays is of perennial in- 
terest. Although there are a 
number of experienced display men 
who believe that testing proves 
nothing and that a good window 
display man can create a good dis- 
play without tests, an increasing 
number of advertisers are inter- 
ested in the possibilities of de- 
termining, in advance, if possible, 
the comparative effectiveness of 
certain advertising ideas. 

The mechanics of testing dis- 
plays vary. However, an account 
of one test will give a good idea 
of the general principles most fre- 
quently used. 

In the first place, a number of 
sketches were prepared. Obviously, 
it would have been too expensive 
to get actual lithographed displays. 
In fact it was estimated that the 
sketches used in this test repre- 
sented an investment of more than 
$5,000. 

Once these sketches were gath- 
ered together they represented 
what a group of experienced dis- 
play creators considered to be good 
work. In fact, the sketches them- 
selves were the result of a testing 
campaign; that is, they had been 
distilled in the minds of experi- 
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enced men. The advertiser paid 
for all sketches, thus eliminating 
speculative costs which have been 
and in many cases still are the 
cause of unnecessary and unfair 
expense to lithographers. 

These sketches were then taken 
to various stores of the type which 
would eventually use the completed 
display. An effort was made to 
get every possible variety of store 
in every possible variety of city. 
Of course, it was impossible to 
submit each display to a test in 
each type of store, although each 
display was given a showing in at 
least two types of stores during 
the test period. 

Young college men were chosen 
as checkers because the manu fac- 
turer conducting the test wished to 
have an intelligent type of man 
working for him, but was unable 
to pay a great deal. For this rea- 
son, college men attempting to 
pick up a few dollars on their 
summer vacations or out of class- 
room hours, offered excellent ma- 
terial. These checkers were told 
to determine, first, the number of 
people passing the store and, sec- 
ond, the number of people who 
were stopped by the display. They 
were told definitely not to check 
people who merely gave the store 
window a glance, but to mark only 
those who actually stopped and 
looked at the display. In addi- 
tion, the checkers noted how many 
people went into the store. 

In this particular test, an effort 
was made to determine what effect 
the displays had on sales, but the 
manufacturer found, as other 
manufacturers have found before 
him, that it is one thing to get a 
dealer to let you use his window 
for a display and it is quite an- 
other thing to get him to make an 
accurate check on sales made. 
Some dealers are quite willing to 
do this but those who actually re- 
member to gather the figures, or 
whose figures are worth anything 
in particular, are few and far be- 
tween. However, the value of the 
display can be pretty well deter- 
mined from the people who defi- 
nitely stop and who enter the 
store. 

The results were then tabulated 
and the best display was chosen. 
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In this instance, the company was 
trying to get a series of displays 
to be used at monthly intervals 
and therefore several of the lead- 
ers were finally picked. 
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A display test is a costly matter. 
A number of advertisers, however, 
feel that the money spent is a 
profitable investment in effective 
advertising —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Strategic Space Buying Increases Appropriation Efficiency 


By J. L. Badger 


President, Badger and Browning, Inc. 


© Bachrach 
J. L. Badger 


T seems to me that one of the 

most important functions of an 
agency is the strategic buying of 
space. Small appropriations can 
often be made to produce much 
greater results and large appro- 
priations can be made more efficient 
through the careful study of the 
editorial policy and a year’s file of 
the issues of a publication. 

Some publications, for instance, 
are willing to indicate well in ad- 
vance the general character of the 
editorial articles in any future 
issue. By planning the client’s ad- 
vertising to tie-in with these edi- 
torial features a much greater 
reader interest is assured. 

It is also of great importance to 
keep in touch with new publications 
coming into the field. I do not 
believe there is any infallible rule 
for the length of time a new maga- 
zine should be published before it 
is entitled to consideration. It 


sometimes happens that the very 
first issue of a magazine offers the 
best advertising “buy” possible. 
Publications with rapidly growing 
circulation whose advertising rates 
have been kept low in order to 
build up advertising volume offer 
the advertiser a splendid opportun- 
ity to secure maximum results for 
his money, provided the circulation 
is being soundly secured and the 
publication is of a type that fits the 
advertiser’s requirements. 

Issues of magazines which are 
carrying a comparatively low vol- 
ume of advertising oftentimes offer 
a particularly good “buy.” Analysis 
sometimes indicates that these is- 
sues are being avoided simply be- 
cause the advertising volume is 
running low—a policy that is sur- 
prisingly common and extremely 
unreasonable. 

In a great many publications, 
one-third or two-third page units 
offer a much better “buy” than full 
pages. In other publications, less 
than page units are inadvisable be- 
cause of the publication’s make-up. 
It is sometimes possible to buy one 
and one-quarter or one and one- 
half pages facing, thus in some in- 
stances securing the efficiency of a 
two-page spread with a consider- 
ably lower cost. 

In the purchase of space for our 
clients we have never been able to 
justify the so-called “standardized” 
schedule. In other words, the same 
unit of space in a number of pub- 
lications. We believe that each 
publication should be studied with 
care and the schedule based on the 
most efficient unit of space, number 
of insertions and date of insertion, 
in accordance with the make-up, 
editorial policy and past expe- 
rience in the use of the publication. 
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Manuracturers News 


are pleased to 
announce 


the appointment 
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New Accounts with Remington 
Agency 

The Country Club Soda Company, 
Springfield, Mass., maker of beverages, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., advertising agency. 

Another new account with the Rem- 
ington agency is that of Andrews & 
Goodrich, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., spe- 
cializing in the design and construction 
of apparatus for drying textiles and 
other products. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Appoint J. F. Rector 


John F. Rector has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of publicity 
director of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Lines, with headquarters in St. Louis. 
Until recently he was manager of the 
advertising department of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, with which he had been 
since 1926. 


Death of M. J. Lowenstein 


M. J. Lowenstein, secretary of the St. 
Louis Newspaper Association, died re- 
cently at Terre Haute, Ind. Ie was 
sixty-nine years old. He was at one 
time business manager of the St. Louis 
Star and, before that, was assistant 
business manager of the former New 
York World. 
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Incorporated as Tomaschke- 


Elliott 

The F. L. Tomaschke Advertising 
Agency, Oakland, Calif., has been 
corporated under the new firm name of 
Tomaschke-Elliott, Inc. Mr. Tomaschke 
is president of the new _ corporatior 
Wallace F. Elliott, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Tomaschke in the own- 
ership of the agency for the last year, 
is vice-president. 


Donald Bryant Joins Federal 
Agency 


Donald Bryant has joined the mark« 
ing and research department of _ the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. He is a son of Mortimer DD 
Bryant, of Bryant, Griffith & Bruns 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 


J. H. Vidahl with Scripps- 
Howard at Detroit 
J. H. Vidahl, formerly with the De- 
troit office of the New York World, is 
now with the Detroit office of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Appoints Hanff-Metzger 


The United Carbon Company, Charles- 
ton, W. V., has appointed Hanff-Met 
ger, Inc., New York advertising agen 
to direct its advertising account. 











Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove that Punch permeatesthrough- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
tige, behind your goods, yourservices. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
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T. A. Ballantyne Joins Homer 
McKee Agency 


T. A. Ballantyne, vice-president of 
th Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc., 
New York, has resigned to join The 
Hon McKee Company, Inc., Indianap- 
lis advertising agency. He will be 

ciated with Don Parker in the man- 
nt of the New York office of the 

agency. Mr. Ballantyne was 

the Rankin agency for fourteen 


C. Coburn with Hearst 
Papers 


1 C. Coburn has joined the gen- 
advertising department, at New 
of the Hearst Newspapers as fash- 
unselor. For eight years she was 
tising manager and publicity direc- 
of the La Salle & Koch Company, 
More recently Miss Coburn has 
lirector of publicity and director 
» manufacturers section of Harpers 


J. J. Cremmen, Advertising 
Director, Boston Papers 


John J. Cremmen has been appointed 
lvertising director of the Boston 
merican and Sunday Advertiser. He 
gned as advertising director of the 
imerican in 1924 to join the Rodney 
E. Boone Organization, of which he 
en New England representative 
the last three years. He succeeds 

Il. Tobey, resigned. 


Death of Ray H. Griswold 


Ray H. Griswold, president of The 
id-Eshleman Company, Cleveland 
ulvertising agency, died at that city 
this week. Mr. Griswold, who 

his forty-seventh year, was an 

mus of Western Reserve Univer- 

t rom which he was graduated with 
highest honors. He also was a director 
of the Ohio Cultivator Company, Belle- 


vue, Ohio, 


Davol Rubber to Homer 
McKee Agency 


Davol Rubber Company, Provi- 
R. I., manufacturer of rubber 
has appointed the New York office 
e Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
tising agency, to direct its adver- 
account. 


Brown & Bigelow Account to 
Greve Agency 


wn & Bigelow, Saint Paul, manu- 

ers of remembrance advertising, 

appointed the Greve Advertising 

y, Inc., Saint Paul, Minn., to di- 
rect their advertising account. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Employs aralogies 
at times. William 
James wrote: 


“One of the most 
philosophical re- 
marks I ever heard 
made was by an un- 
lettered workman 
who was doing some 
repairs at my house 
many years ago. 
‘There is very little 
difference between 
one man and an- 
other,’ hesaid,‘when 
you go tothe bottom 
of it. But what little 
there is, is very im- 
portant.’”’ 


HAWLEY 

ADVERTISING 

COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Condé Nast Reports Net 


Income 

A net profit of $1,023,194 is reported 
by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 
and subsidiary companies for the year 
ending December 31, 1930, after de- 
ductions for Federal taxes and other 
charges. Gross revenues from sale of 
publications, advertising, patterns, . om 
ing, etc., amounted to $10,224,2 

Under assets in the pear 3 arr bal- 
ance sheet, magazine titles, subscription 
lists, trade marks, copyrights and good- 
will are listed as amounting to $2,- 
207,322. 


Powers & Stone to Represent 


oe ” 
ommerce 

Powers & Stone, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, has been appointed advertis- 
ing representative for Commerce, Chi- 
cago. This appointment covers. the 
United States and Canada, with the ex- 
ception of the Chicago metropolitan dis- 
trict. Commerce is published by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 


New Account to Hirshon 


The Curvfit Sales Corporation, New 
York, has appointed The Arthur Hirshon 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and magazines will 
be used to feature the company’s Curvfit 
razor and accessories for women. 
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Radio Research Bureau 


Formed at Milwaukee 

The Bureau of Radio Research has 
been formed with offices at 215 Under. 
writers’ Exchange Building, Milwaukee. 
Andrew Hertel, formerly manager of 
radio station WTMJ, Milwaukee, and 
radio editor of the Milwaukee Journal, 
is manager. The bureau will assist its 
clients in problems of management, pro- 
motion and program planning. 


Lee Wulf Joins Chambers 
Agency 
Lee Wulf, formerly with the Newell- 
Emmett Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, nas joined The Chambers 
Agency, Irc., at Louisville, Ky., as art 
director. 





Appoints Marx-Flarsheim 


The Presto Electric Roaster Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has appointed The 
Marx-Flarsheim Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines will be used. 


Death of J. C. Briggs 


Jerome C. Briggs, one of the founders 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, died recently at Nashua, 
N. H., at the age of eighty-three. He 
was at one time manager of the Ohio 
State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. 
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BAUER 
BETON 


Be on the lookout for the 


Bauer Beton square serif letter. A complete 


series of five weights is being cut —the first 
two will be available the latter part of April. 


The others to follow later at short intervals. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY :-INC 


235-247 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET - NEW YORK 
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Outline Plans for Advertising 
Convention 


This is a year and a time when it is 
eminently a Py to educate the 
American public to a better understand- 
ing of the workings and purpose of 


advertising. Accordingly the program 
platiorm for the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America, it was stated by Lynn 
Sumner, program chairman, will be 
founded on this basic idea. The three 


general sessions will be open to the 
public. Speakers will endeavor to give 
the public a concept of what advertis- 
ing is doing to aid manufacturer, dis- 


tributor and consumer. 

Mr. Sumner outlined the pr om 
plans “to a meeting of the Six Point 
League of New York. Gilbert T. 
Hodges, president of the Federation, 


pointed out that building on this basic 
idea would be a natural culmination of 
the nation-wide speaking program which 
the Federation is sponsoring. 

Mr. Hodges referred to the successful 
departmental of publishers’ represen- 
tatives which was a feature of the ad- 
vertising convention in London in 1924. 
He recommended that the Six-Point 
League undertake plans for a meeting 
in conjunction with the forthcoming 
June convention. All the sessions will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. F. 
> , John Richards, of the St. Louis 

e-Democrat, was appointed to con- 
sider arrangements for a meeting of 
publishers’ representatives, as suggested. 


Drug, Inc., Takes Over 
“Vitalis” 

Drug, Inc., has purchased Vitalis, a 
hair tonic, from wis Brothers, Inc. 
The product has been assigned to the 
Bristol-Myers Company, a_ subsidiary 
of Drug, Inc., for manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 

Harold B. Thomas, formerly in charge 
of sales and advertisin for Vitalis, will 
be associated with ristol-Myers as 
assistant sales manager. 

Advertising of the 
the near future, be handled by Pedlar & 
Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, which handles the advertising 
of other products under Bristol-Myers 
direction, 


Death of John A. Sullivan 


John A. Sullivan, president of 
O’Flaherty’s New York Suburban List, 
Inc., New York, died on March 31, at 
Essex Fells, N. J. He was fifty-seven 
years of age. 

He also was president of the Bronx 
Home News Publishing Company. His 
brother-in-law, James O’Flaherty, is 
publisher of the Bronxt Home News. A 
son, James F. Sullivan, was associated 
with ‘him as a member of the staff of 
O’Flaherty’s. Mr, Sullivan was active 
in many advertising activities, at one 
time being treasurer of the Winter Golf 
League of Advertising Interests and, 
at the time of his death, he was trea- 
surer of the Summer Advertising Golf 
Association, 
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A new leader 
of the country’s 
six-day media— 


A distinction . . . a remarkable 


achievement... yet to attain such 
a compelling position a medium 
must offer its advertisers certain 
fundamental qualities — greatest 
coverage and thorough contact 
with its market...access to homes 
of wealth as well as those of 
moderate or ordinary circum- 
stances. ..a circulation true, hon- 
st, home delivered; built upon 
merit clone and not periodically 
stimulated by contests, club offers 
and such...it must enjoy the ex- 
plicit confidence and undiluted 
faith of its readers; a reader in- 
built, 


years of 


terest not imagined, by 


sound journalism. It 
must be the preferred medium in 


its field. 


And there you have a true pic- 
ture of the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS. Use it to invade the great, 
growing Newark market. 


Evening 

N EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Lws Business and Advertising Mgr. 

215-221 Market Street 

Newark, New Jersey 

O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 

General Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Chain Store 
Business 
NN: anufacturers, ad- 


vertising agencies and 
chain store organiza- 
tions requiring spe- 
cial assistance in 
preparing merchan- 
dising plans and poli- 
cies are invited to 
consult with me. 

I am now available to 
serve a few additional 
clients in a confidential 
capacity. 


M. M. ZIMMERMAN 


Chain Store 
Merchandising Counsel 


49 West 45th St., New York City 
BRyant 9- 
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*60.000 
CONTRACT 


A chain of women’s spe- 
cialty stores has just opened 
its Chicago store. The fix- 
tures, front and_ general 
alterations amounted to 
$60,000. The company that 
secured the contract did so 
as the direct result of its 
advertising in 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 


My Bi i, lt. sy, ln, Bl, Bis 
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T. W. Schwamb Has Own 
Business at Tucson 


Theodore W. Schwamb, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Tucson Arizona 
Daily Star and, before that, advertising 
manager of the Tucson Daily Citizen, 
has started his own advertising business ss 
at that city under the name of the Asso 
ciated Advertisers Agency. R. E. Barker, 
who has conducted an advertising busi- 
ness at Denver for over thirty years, is 
associated with the new company. 


Elected by Dell Publishing 


Margarita Delacorte has been elected 
secretary of the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, owner of the 
Modern. Magazine Group. She also has 
been elected secretary, treasurer and 
director of the Syndicate Publishing 
Company, Inc., a subsidiary. 


M. E. Cramer with “American 
Agriculturist” 


Mark E. Cramer, 
Standard Farm Papers, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
American Agriculturist, ew York, as 
Western territory representative. His 
headquarters will be at Chicago. 


formerly with 
Inc., Chicago, 


Fishbeck Soap Appoints 
Botsford-Constantine 


The Fishbeck Soap Company, 
Francisco, has appointed the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Botsford-Constantine 
Company to direct its advertising a 
count. Newspapers will be used. 


San 


“True Story Magazine” 
Reports Gain 
True Story Magazine, New York, re 
ports for the first six months of 1931, 
an advertising revenue of $2,329,628 
compared with a revenue of $2,155, 197 
for the first six months of 1930. 


Railroad Magazines Appoint 
Maxwell 


The Kellogg Group of Railroad Em- 
ploye ee has appointed Ray G. 
axwell Company, 
representative, New York, as its Eastern 
advertising representative. 


W. A. Edwards, Jr., 


Appointed by “Architecture” 
William A. Edwards, Jr., of the New 
York office of Architecture, has been 
appointed Western advertising manager 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Appointed by Ray G. Max- 


well 
Frank A. Maxwell od been appointed 
bh estern manager of R . Maxwell & 
pap Inc., publishers” representa- 
tive of New York and Chicago. 
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How We 
Got Wholesalers to Push 
Our Line 


(Continued from page 6) 

in the same city. On our pro- 
eram was a well-known radio en- 
tertainer. We offered his personal 
appearance provided the retailer 
would feature our line under cer- 
tain conditions. He jumped at the 
opportunity. The results were that 
7,000 children stormed the store on 
Saturday morning. Store records 
were broken in many children’s de- 
partments, and we developed a 
large volume of business for ow 
wholesaler, not only on our own 
lines, but on many other numbers 
which we did not manufacture and 
on which he has since developed 
a large volume of business. 

In another city, we ran a hand- 
writing contest over the radio. 
Replies came to our local distribu- 
or. Seven thousand contestants 
sent in their examples of penman- 
ship in one day, writing “E-Z 
Underwear for Any Child of Any 
Age.” We have been asked 
whether this paid. All I can say 
is that we are told that our line is 
in every representative store in that 
territory. 

In our opinion, all people do not 
want to buy price. There is no 
question that there is better busi- 
ness available, but how many are 
making a serious attempt to secure 
this class of business? We believe 
hat the manufacturers of national 
brands of underwear, selling 
hrough the wholesale trade, are 
faring better than manufacturers 
f unbranded merchandise _ be- 
cause they have undertaken, as 
mever before, to create values and 
defend them. But the task is heavy 
nnd the results are more certain if 
he manufacturer is fortunate in 

ing effective whelesale  co- 
peration in his work. 


It is needless to comment that | 


he last two years have been par- 
icularly difficult. The fact that 
we consider that we have a better 
jusiness than prior to the inaugu- 
nye n of our program is evidence 

s that our plan of distribution 
S | oad successfully. 
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Heeb 
OPPORTUNITY 


for 
YOUNG MAN 


HE Georgia Warm Springs 

Foundation, founded in 1927 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt to de- 
vote its time and energy to the 
after-treatment of infantile pa- 
ralysis, is embarking on a na- 
tional: crusade against this 
devastating disease. 


Tre Foundation is a center 
for the study and treatment 
of infantile paralysis and is a 
non-profit and non-commercial 
institution. Its work is supported 
by prominent people in the 
United States and Canada. 


re the crusade being under- 
taken there is a need for a 
young man who is single, who 
possesses a good education, who 
has good health and a great 
capacity for hard work and 
who can bring to this work the 
training which has come out of 
a good background of experi- 
ence in the field of advertising 
and promotion. 


HIS is a great work and 

rich with possibilities for 
the right young man. If you 
think that you possess the re- 
quired qualifications, please 
write fully about yourself. Ap- 
pointments will only be made 
after your letter has been re- 
ceived. 


Address Letter 
to 


KEITH MORGAN 
50 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


SESEEEESSSEFFF TIES FEST 
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1+1=3 Last week, five 
Selling manufacturers of 
electrical refrig- 

erators advertised in a single issue 
of a national publication—the first 
smash of a large co-operative cam- 
paign. There is nothing particu- 
larly unusual in that. More unusual 
was the fact that their adver- 
tisements appeared on  consecu- 
tive pages. Five advertisers figur- 
atively stepped into a single room 
and delivered their sales talks in 
direct competition with each other. 

To us, this is an interesting indi- 
cation of a new spirit which has 
invaded selling during the last few 
years. More significant than that, 
it is an indication of a better 
understanding of an underlying 
fact of selling. 

Some months ago, a manufac- 
turer of drug products decided to 
make the increasing popularity of 
epen display in drug stores go to 
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work for him. He made some 
tests and discovered some interest. 
ing facts. One of these was that 
when his product was displayed 
alone it enjoyed less sales volume 
than when it was displayed with 
competing products. Therefore, 
he now recommends that dealers, 
not only show his merchandise on 
special display tables, but also that 
they show the products of at least 
one, and preferably two or three, 
competitors. 

In the field of retail selling, 
specialty shop owners long ago 
found that a well-managed shop 
can make an excellent living bh 
locating itself in the shadow ofa 
great department store. Ever; 
city’s automobile row is an ind- 
cation of the value of showing 3 
product in the same locality wit! 
competing products. 

After all this 14+1=3 selling is 
only an adaptation of the ida 
which made mail-order catalogs s 
successful. In the catalog the con- 
sumer, who is interested in a cer- 
tain type of merchandise, has an 
opportunity to study various sales 
arguments for all models of the 
merchandise. 

It is not at all rash to predict 
that within the next few years we 
are going to see more 1+1=3 sell- 
ing. So long as such selling pays 
profits it can’t help but flourish 
and increase. 


A Saviour When the midget 
’ radio set was 
Doesn't Save brought out, i 
was received with great acclam 
tion on the part of the radio in- 
dustry. The small set was ex 
pected to save the industry in 2 
period of depression. 

But according to Radio Retail- 
ing, the saviour hasn’t saved. Radi 
Retailing makes this statement 
after an _ investigation among 
seventy-three representative radi 
dealers. 

When the midget sets were 
brought out, manufacturers recon- 
mended that they be sold for cash. 
that they be not the subject o! 
house-to-house selling, and that 4 
charge should be made for installa 
tion and for service. 

According to the investigation 
the average dealer found that th 
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small set represented 10 per cent of 
his volume in units and 9 per cent 
in dollar volume. This is very 
significant because it bears out a 
condition which has been found in 
other industries: this is that even 
in a period of depression hundreds 
of consumers prefer not to buy at 
all rather than to buy something 
that is smaller or of cheaper qual- 
ity than they are accustomed to. 
This, of course, does not apply to 
necessities but seems to apply par- 
ticularly to luxuries. The optimists 
who predicted that 1930 would see 
great advance strides in the sale of 
small cars, were proved to be just 
optimists. To be sure, small cars 
enjoyed perhaps a larger propor- 
tion of business in 1930 than large 
cars, but nowhere near so much 
business as had been predicted. 

Were a majority of the midgets 
sold for cash? Of course not. 
Eighty per cent of the business 
was done on the instalment plan. 
Did the dealers charge for installa- 
tion? Yes; that is, 56 per cent of 
them did. Was any charge made 
for service? You already know 
the answer. Of course not. 

Thus we find that another splen- 
did idea has gone up in smoke, 
along with plenty of other ideas 
which were going to save industry 
during the depression. 

We are a little weary of hearing 
about the lessons to be learned 
from the depression, although we 
have been as guilty as anyone in 
pointing them out. However, we 
can add at least one more lesson to 
the gathering group. This would 
seem to be that even in times of 
depression many people prefer 
not to buy luxuries at all rather 
than to buy luxuries of a cheaper 
grade than those to which they are 
accustomed. 


For years the ad- 
vertising indus- 


Television 


and try has been 
Advertising prompt to pro- 
Censorship test vigorously 
whenever the threat of Govern- 
ment censorship has been raised. 
Its efforts have been uniformly 
successful. Even the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission, with its otherwise 
broad powers, is specifically pro- 
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hibited from exercising a power of 
censorship. 

It now appears, however, as 
though the business of advertising 
may face its most strenuous cen- 
sorship battle the day television be- 
comes commercially practicable. 
Those who have been trying to 
clamp censorship on advertising 
are already looking forward to 
television as their big opportunity. 
It may not be too soon, therefore, 
even though television is still 
merely in the laboratory stage, to 
suggest that organized advertising 
would do well to gird for battle. 

Perhaps the first indication of 
the lines along which the would- 
be censors propose attacking is to 
be found in a statement issued last 
week by Harold A. Lafount, mem- 
ber of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. Said the Commissioner, re- 
ferring to television broadcasts: 

“I believe that pictures must be 
censored. I should not like to see 
commercialization of television 
until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to enact laws on this sub- 
ject. What will be the price for 
the penalty of seeing a good radio 
picture? The picture itself may 
be beautiful but the text entirely 
advertising. Excessive advertis- 
ing with television would be ob- 
jectionable.” 

Television is going to bring in- 
numerable problems in its wake. 
Not the least important will be the 
threat of advertising censorship. 
Will the advertising industry be 
prepared to meet the attack when 
it is launched? Better yet, will it 
act on the military precept that 
the best defense is a powerful of- 
fense? 


Legs as First A Printers’ Inx 
Aid to er 
ing about his 
Selling business in a 
Central Western State, encoun- 
tered a salesman of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., in a small- 
town hotel. The salesman said: 
“Well, sir, I am certainly working 
this State to a fare-you-well. I 
am visiting towns I never saw and 
calling upon dealers I never heard 
of. When I say I am busy I mean 
busy.” 
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The story seems to be that 
Bigelow-Sanford’s salesmen in the 
State mentioned had confined their 
direct contact work mostly to dis- 
tributors and larger retailers, de- 
pending exclusively upon the mails 
to do a selling job with the small 
store. But now every logical pros- 
pect is being called upon and a de- 
termined effort made to help him 
sell some of the company’s goods ; 
if anybody is passed by it is not on 
account of his size. 

All of which would seem to lend 
strength to the thought that after 
all the way to sell goods is to sell 
them—in this year 1931 as well as 
any other time. Advertising has 
its place—hugely important place, 
too. But so have legs. Visits to 
stores, calls and more calls—are 
not these needed today as never 
before? 

A highly successful star sales- 
man, who is enviously looked upon 
as a genius of the first water, 
modestly confessed to us once that 
his real selling ability, in his esti- 
mation, was considerably below the 
average. But he did seem to think 
he could cover as much ground as 
any salesman and more than most 
of them. “I haven’t got much 
brains,” he told us, “but I have 
got the best pair of legs in 
Chicago.” 

Rogers Hornsby, manager of the 
Chicago Cubs, insists upon his 
pitchers first developing their legs 
and then their throwing arms. 
Legs, avers Mr. Hornsby, are the 
most important equipment of any 
athlete. The same thing, with 
variations, could be said of a suc- 
cessful salesman. 


The A. B. C. Although in En- 


gland official si- 
Extends Its lence on the sub- 
Influence ject has been 
maintained, it is almost sure that 
an Audit Bureau of Circulations 
will be in existence there by June. 
It is a great step forward for 
advertising and publishing in the 
old country. If the experience of 
America is to act as a guide, the 
idea cannot be adopted too soon. 
Sometimes we in this country 
take our Audit Bureau too much 
for granted, forgetting the chaotic 
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conditions which prevailed twenty 
years ago, prior to its formation. 
There is no better time to pay a 
tribute to the Bureau and the men 
who have given their time and ef- 
fort to make it the effective force 
for better advertising and publish- 
ing it is today. 

In the old days, there was no 
standardized method of circulation 
verification. Post office recepits, 
print orders, printer’s bills, all 
were offered as evidences of circu- 
lation. There was no adequate 
proof of accuracy. As Ernest I. 
Mitchell says: “Advertising agen- 
cies were buying space on a basis 
of hope, intuition and guess. It 
was largely a question of making 
an offer way below so-called card 
rates, not knowing what the bot- 
tom was. It required as much 
time to dicker for publication space 
as it did to service the accounts.” 

When the Bureau was founded 
in 1914 there was the same prob- 
lem to be faced that there now is 
in England. Those who were in- 
strumental in the work required 
clear thinking, hard work, and 
much patience. To quote Mr. Mit- 
chell again: “It must be to the 
lasting credit of the publishers of 
this country that they co-operated 
in organizing the Bureau, agreed 
practically to finance it, and did 
not insist on controlling it, as that 
was placed in the hands of adver- 
tisers.” 

Today, the American Bureau 
occupies a justly high place in the 
eld. The British group, if it 
handles its formation and later 
operation with the same tact and 
skill as has been shown by our own 
Bureau, can count on the co-opera- 
tion of all progressive elements in 
advertising and publishing, to 
make its work equally successful. 
W. J. Munro Joins Sweeney 

& James 

Walter J. Munro, formerly with Con- 
tinental Shares, Inc., Cleveland, has 
joined The Sweeney & James Company, 
advertising agency of that city, as vice 
president. 


Has Shoe Lace Account 
The Shoe Lace Company, Providence, 
R. I., has appointed the *Connell Ad- 
vertising Agency, Boston, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Advertising Club News 


Helen J. Baldauf Made 
Director of Federation 


Miss Helen Joyce Baldauf, sales and 

advertising manager of the Robert A. 

Johnston Com- 

pany, Milwaukee, 

was made a direc- 

tor of the Adver- 

tisin Federation 

of merica at a 

recent meeting of 

the board. he 

succeeds Mrs. Og- 

den Reid, vice- 

resident of the 

ew York Her- 

ald Tribune. Miss 

Baldauf is vice- 

chairman of the 

Council _ of Wo- 

Helen J. Baldauf men’s Club Man- 

agement and is 

president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Milwaukee. 


* * * 


Southwestern Sales Managers 
to Hold Conference 


A Southwestern Sales Managers Con- 
ference will be held at Fort orth on 
May 16, under the auspices of the Fort 
Worth Sales Managers Club. An all- 
day program will be arranged for the 
conference, which according to Carl 
Wollner, president of the Panther Oil & 
Grease Manufacturing Company and 
president of the club, is planned to be 
an annual meeting of sales executives 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 

Topics selected for discussion at the 
conference are: “Selecting Men”; ‘‘Sell- 
ing the Entire Line” “Increasin Vol- 
ume”; “Getting Salesmen to ork” 
, of Salesmen’’; “Studying 
One’s Business” and “Eliminating Un- 
profitable Business.” 


* * * 


Succeeds Barnard as Manager 
of Detroit Bureau 


Homer I. McEldowney, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Detroit Better 
Business Bureau, has become manager, 
following the resignation of Kenneth 
Barnard. Mr. Barnard, who was man- 
ager of the Bureau for seven years, is 
leaving for California to go into business 
for himself. 


* * * 


Poor Richard Club Passes 
Unemployment Fund Quota 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia passed its quota of $150,000 for the 
city’s un .* fund by $10,000. 
Harry C. Kahn was chairman of the 
club committee which contacted the ad- 
vertising, paidins and graphic arts 
concerns of the city. 


Heads San Francisco Club 
Speaking Contest Committee 


Frank H. Beckmann ‘as been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee of 
the San Francisco Advertising Club in 
charge of its entries in the Three-Min. 
ute Speaking Contest to be held at the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs convention at 
Long Beach. Topics for the contest are 
“Social and Educatiqnal Benefits of Ad- 
vertising’’; “To What Extent Is Science 
Applied to Advertising?” and “How 
Can Advertising Better Serve the Con- 
sumer and the Advertiser?’’ 

* * * 


Urges New Vigor and Novelty 
in Art 


A new vigor and novelty in adver- 
tising art was urged in a talk before 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the Art 
Directors’ Club by Kenneth Collins, vice- 
resident of R. H. Macy & Company 

New York. “The essence of successful 
advertising today is novelty and vigor,” 
he said. “I am persuaded that people 
like crude and sensational pictures rather 
than art. The difficulty is that we have 
followed the other fellow so long that 
we are afraid to vary the thing.” 

* * * 


O. C. Harn to Address Chicago 
Dotted Line Club 


O. C. Harn, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, will speak 
at the April 6 dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Dotted Line Club of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, to be held at 
the Medinah Athletic Club. “Value of 
the A. B. C. to Space Salesmen of 
Business Papers” will be his subject. 

* * * 


Austin, Tex., Has Advertising 
Club 


The Advertising Club of Austin, Tex., 
newly organized, has joined the ‘Adver- 
tising Federation of America. Officers 
of the club are: Carl H. Mueller, pres- 
ident; John A. Ferris, ‘4 aes ent; 
Billy Wyse, secretary and E. St. John, 


treasurer. 
* * * 


W. J. O’Hea Heads Rochester 
Bureau 


William J. .O’Hea has hon elected 
president of the Rochester, Y., Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. tte officers 
elected are: Frederick E. Strouss, trea 
surer; Grove B. Brewer, secretary 
Reed Shutt, attorney, and Fred M. WW ill 
son, manager. 


Joins North American Coal 
George E. Mills, formerly advertising 
manager of Steel & Tubes, Inc., has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 


orth American Coal ‘orporation, 


Cleveland. 
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Rankin 
Honored for War 
Services 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, 
president of the advertising 
agency which bears his name, is 
now Lieutenant-Colonel Rankin. 
He received his commission in the 
Reserve Corps of the United 


William H. Rankin 


Army from the War De- 
artment, last week. 
The War Department is now 
uilding a tentative Selective Ser- 
rice System which can be put into 


y. The base of this system is 
successful registration. The bed- 
ock for that base is proper adver- 

This phase of 

Department’s program 

yas described in a letter which 
olonel Kramer, of the General 


Mr. Creel 

sked who was the man or men 
rho created the publicity program 
hich proved so effective for the 
- registration of September, 
Cole nel John A. Wigmore, O. R., 
ipplying the War Department 

ith its request for information, 
bid how, with the advice of Mr. 
reel and others, he proceeded 
New York and there enlisted 
e aid of the Division of Ad- 
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vertising. “Mr. Rankin,” wrote 
Colonel Wigmore, “was the heart 
and soul of this association, and it 
was due to his ingenuity and 
energy that the various expedients 
were devised and put into effect. 
In my opinion, there could be no 
better man to be given the com- 
mission in the Reserve as an ex- 
pert in this organization of pub- 
licity for the purposes of universal 
selective service.” 


E. W. Pitt Starts Own Busi- 
ness at Boston 


Edgar W. Pitt, for the last three years 
advertising manager of Wadsworth, 
Howland & Company, Inc., Boston, has 
started his own advertising business at 
that city under the name of Edgar Wil- 
liam Pitt, with headquarters at 140 
Federal Street. 


Joins Buffalo Radio 
Broadcaster 


A. H. Domedian, formerly manager 
of local advertising of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Courier-Express, has joined the 
Buffalo Broadcasting Corporation, of 
that city, in an executive capacity. 


Financial Service Appoints 
. G. Gomperts 


H. G. Gomperts, recently business man- 
ager of McNeel’s Financial Service, 
Boston, has been made general advertis- 
ing and romotion manager of the 
American Institute of Finance, Boston. 


Vitality Shoe to Kastor 


The Vitality Shoe Company division 
of the International Shoe Company, St. 


Louis, has appointed the H actor 
& Sons Company, Inc., Chicago aaver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Dates Set for Affiliation 
Convention 


May 15 and 16 have been set as the 
dates for the annual convention of the 
Advertising Affiliation which will be 
held at Hamilton, Ont. 


Joins “International Studio” 


Don Roberts, formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Scholastic and 
St. Nicholas, has joined the advertising 
staff of International Studio. 


Poor Richard Appointment 


Andrew Kunkel has been appointed 
editor of “Poor Richard’s Almanack,” 
the publication of the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia, 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


PikstT glance at the illustration 
shown below which graced the 
pages of a current issue of a farm 
publication, led the Schoolmaster to 
believe that he had come upon an 
advertisement for dairy equipment 
or farm products. It was a surprise 
to find, however, that this picture 
of Boulder Bridge Farm, Minn., 
was the voice of Buick, addressing 
the farmer in his own tongue. 

It is the first time, so far as the 
Schoolmaster’s limited knowledge 
extends, that an automobile manu- 
facturer has donned high rubber 
boots and dungarees, leaned heavily 
upon his pitchfork, and talked to 
the farmer in terms of farming. 
This advertisement is one of a 
series, “Little Journeys to Famous 
American Farms,” with which 
Buick is adopting the rustic cos- 
tume and selling direct to the 
farmer. If the Schoolmaster were 
a hardy son of the soil and came 
upon this particular advertisement, 
he would probably shift his cud of 
“baccy” to the other cheek, spat 
vociferously, and exclaim, “Con- 
sarn, thet’s a right smart piece o’ 
land,” and go right down to town 
to see the nearest Buick dealer. 

7 + * 

Here is a hair-raising incident in 
which chemists of the Armstrong 
Cork Company had to do some 
quick thinking! A rush telegram 
was received at the Armstrong fac- 
tory from a retailer in Wisconsin 
which read: 


“In Accident Armstrong’s Ce- 
ment Was Poured Over Boy’s 
Head Stop Advise What Will Re- 
move Without Injury to Hair.” 

This Wisconsin youth had evi- 
dently decided that Armstrong ce- 
ment would make a delightful hair 
pomade. The results were disas- 
trous. 

The Armstrong chemists had t 
do something about the telegram— 
and quickly! They knew a lot 
about the action of linoleum cement 
on a floor, but “The Chemical Re- 
actions of Cement Linoleum on 
Epidermal Outgrowths” has yet to 
be the subject of a chemist’s thesis. 
A hasty conference of the chemical 
department was called which re- 
sulted in a return wire explaining 
that denatured alcohol would be 
the best cemerit remover. 

Stories like this should really end 
by telling how this telegram re- 
sulted in the development of a new 
product known as Armstrong's 
Linoleum Cement Hair Remover 
and how new markets were sud- 
denly opened for this hitherto un- 
heard of product. But the School- 
master is afraid he must merely 
conclude by saying that he wh 
uses linoleum cement as a substi- 
tute for hair pomade is likely to 
get stuck! 

* + + 

Your Schoolmaster has been told 
by the National Lead Company 
about Benjamin H. Welsh, painter 
and decorator of Belleville, N. J 
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Blotting paper sold under the 

Standard trade mark must in- 

variably have two features: 

Ist: It must possess a fine 

smooth printing sur- 
face to suit the needs 
of line cuts, halftones 
or lithography. 

: It must absorb quickly 
and soak up an ab- 
normal ration before 
becoming ink-logged. 

In our factory tests a strip of 
Standard blotting paper is sus- 
pended like a lamp wick in 
water of a specified tempera- 
ture. After 10 minutes the 


REGISTERED 


Dfandan ard 


Thanks 
to the 


Chemist 


strips are removed and the 
vertical travel up the wick 
(capillary attraction) is meas- 
ured. The water must travel a 
specified number of millimeters 
in this test. 


Another test in our laboratories 
is for uniformity of absorption. 
Ink is dropped with a ‘special 
slow dropper on a sheet of blot- 
ting laid on an empty tumbler. 
The spot must be practically a 
perfect circle. 

It pays to be safe in buying 
blotters and the sure way to 
make certain of ink-thirst is to 
specify 


TRADE-MARK 


Made only by 
STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 
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who has a bill collecting idea which 
is a winner. 

No painter likes to be a bill col- 
lector, but a bill delivered in person 
receives more attention than one 
via mail. What to do? The an- 
swer was suggested by what hap- 
pens to some bills. Waste baskets. 
That was the answer. One hun- 
dred pound white lead kegs were a 
by-product. Cleaned and painted, 
colored pictures pasted on the side 
and a coat of shellac, the keg be- 
came a swell basket, looking like 
one in a gift shop window. 

With one of these new idea scrap 
baskets as a gift to the customer’s 
wife, the painter’s bill collection be- 
came almost a social call. If the 


bill isn’t paid on the first trip it is 
a safe bet it won’t be thrown in the 
basket presented by the painter. 
Instead the basket becomes a cheer- 
ful reminder of the unpaid bill. 

* * * 


Marlboro cigarettes are packed, 
as you may not know if you have 
never smoked them, with the tips 
toward the bottom of the package. 
The result is that a number of 
smokers, brought up on tipless cig- 
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arettes, or those packed with the 
tip toward the top of the container, 
unthinkingly light the wrong end oj 
a Marlboro. This, at best, is an 
unpleasant process which perhaps 
adds to the gaiety of nations but 
not to the pleasure of smokers. 

A feminine member of the Class, 
who is an ardent Marlboro smoker, 
but who claims that she starts a 
least 50 per cent of them at 
wrong end, recently wrote to 
company complaining about 
method of packing. In return, sh 
received a letter from which 
following two paragraphs 
taken: 


The idea of packing MARLBORO 
“tips down” was suggested to us by 
a letter which we received from a 
prominent physician, in which he 
stated that due to requirements of 
his profession, it was exceedingly 
important that that end of the cig- 
arette, which he put in his mouth, 
should not have come in contact 
with his fingers, as such a circum. 
stance would expose him to the 
danger of serious infection. It oc- 
curred to us that if this was im- 
portant to a doctor, it would also 
be, to at least some degree, impor- 
tant to every smoker, and we con- 
ceived the idea of packing MARL- 
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“Overwhelming speed... 


WO parts love and 

one part advertising. 
What you all know, 
but never talked about 
before .... 


“Not a dull page in it."’—=Burton 
Rascoe. 


“The advertising business done up 
brown.”“—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


rollicking 


ears age 
It is 
rass tac 


skill.“—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“The best novel on advertising that has 
come out yet.“’—N. Y. American. 


by HARVEY FULTON 


AT BOOKSTORES - $2.00) 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
139 EAST 46 STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NEW kind of adver- 
ising is here. 

The kind of advertising 
hat gets grease on its over- 
lls. 

Out in the department 
where a product engineer is 
working on a new item to 
tabilize production. 


Advertising, a part of 
brogressive management, 


beginning again to build’ 


teady jobs. 


Shirt sleeve advertising. 
t has taken off its coat, 
orgotten the heigh-ho and 
he magic wand of two 
ears ago. 


It is coming down to 
rass tacks. 


INK 


Shirt Sleeve 
Advertising 


It is ready to build off 
season sales on new prod- 
ucts. 


It is working hand in 
hand with research. 


It is going to be used by 
the biggest industrialists 
in the country. 


The advertising agency 
which will tell the big 
manufacturers of America 
that it is ready and eager 
to produce shirt sleeve ad- 
vertising will get an enthu- 
siastic hearing. 


The advertising pages of 
PRINTERS’ INK are ready to 
carry that kind of message 
to the right audience. 


PRINTERS INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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OPPORTUNITY 
for 
COPYWRITER 
in 
BIG 4-A AGENCY 


@ We want an experienced, 
progressive, well-balanced 
man to initiate, direct and 
produce important copy for 
our middle ‘western office. 
Must combine keenness and 
sound thinking with outstand- 
ing creative ability. Give age, 
education, chronological out- 
line of experience, naming ac- 
counts served and present 
salary. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged in either New York or 
Chicago to suit your conveni- 
ence. Replies held in strictest 
confidence. 


Address “H,”” Box 28 
Printers’ Ink 














May I PRODUCE 
for you? 


More than 5 years’ advertising-sales pro- 
— - + + copy, layout, executive oes 

rience with leading magazine pub- 
lis er, leading radio manufacturer, im- 
portant radio station. Age 29; university 
graduate; married; Episcopalian; excel- 


lent references. 
Address “Y,’’ Box 22, Printers’ Ink 
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BORO with the Ivory Tips at the 
bottom of the pockeas. When you 
smoke MARLBORO Ivory Tips, 
the part of the cigarette which you 
put ween your lips is not touched 
by human hands, not even your 
own. 

While this packing may seem a 
trifle awkward to smokers at first, 
from my personal experience I be. 
lieve that smokers soon instinctively 
become used to it, and naturally 
a the tipped end in their mouths, 
andling only the end to be 
smoked. 


This may be a form letter, al- 
though there is every indication 
that it is not. However, regardless 
of that fact it is significant that the 
letter is signed by a vice-president 
and that the company should go to 


such lengths to handle a consumer 


complaint. The Schoolmaster, who 
has had _ considerable experience 
with the perfunctory handling of 
certain suggestions from consumers 
by other advertisers, recommends 
the Philip Morris method. It i 
an excellent example of how a com- 
pany can turn a complaint into 2 
selling argument. 
** * 

The Schoolmaster has just fin- 
ished reading an advertisement in 
which the new Lincoln Building, in 


law library. The advertisement 
shows a picture of a spacious room 
lined with law books, well-lighted, 


Advertising Executive 


$32 years of age with ten years’ adver 
tising experience desires connection in 
East. Familiar all details copy, lay 
out, production, publicity, radio, movies 
and direct selling. Accustomed to bude: 
eting annual expenditures of a quarter 
million. Listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in At 
vertising.”’ Available on short notice 


Address “A,” Box 24, Printers’ Ink 














FOR SALE 


Well established and fast growing 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
PUBLICATION 
Serving Fifth Federal District 
Write P.O. Box 1665, Richmond, Va. 














WANTED 
AGENCY EXECUTIV 


with established contacts and ability 
secure and develop accounts. Manag 
ment of Chicago office open to right ma 
All replies held in strict confidence 
Write “Four A,” Box 25, Printers’ In 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il 





ORONTOT 
HAMILTON 
HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 

LLONDON, Eng. 


‘GIBBONS 0” CANADA’ 


J. J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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with comfortable chairs and tables 
at which the barrister tenants of 
the building may sit and peruse 
(not smoke) their Blackstone. 
This advertisement has set the 
Schoolmaster’s imagination run- 
ning in high gear. He is wonder- 
ing what inducement a_ building 
desiring to cater to an advertising 
clientele might offer. For the ac- 
count executives of an agency, it 
might arrange a board similar to 
that which gives stock quotations, 
on which desirable advertising ac- 
counts, as they are open for so- 
licitation, might be flashed ; for the 
copy writer, a file of adjectives; 
for the space salesmen, a rogue’s 
of space buyers and a 
lounge for the hours 9 to 10, 11 to 
2 and 4 to 5—but by now you get 
he idea. 


Heater Account to Ingalls 


The Old Colony Foundry Company, 
‘ast Bridgewater, Mass., manufacturer 
f Vincent automatic heaters, has ap- 
winted Ingalls-Advertising, Boston ad- 
ertising agency, to direct its advertising 
ecount. 


Joins Mobile “Register” 


J]. A. Dair, formerly odverticn man- 
ger of the Asheville, N “Citizen, 
ow merged with the AShewiile Times, 
has been made advertising manager of 
he Mobile, Ala., Register. 


ppoints Botsford-Constantine 


The General Water Heater Corpora- 
has appointed the Botsford-Con- 
e Company, Pacific Coast adver- 
ising agency, to direct an advertising 
ampaign using Los Angeles newspapers. 











Sales Supervisor and 
District Sales Manager 


Available May 1st. 
Twelve years’ experience engi- 
neering, sales and sales promo- 


tn heating, power and industrial 
lipment. ow connected with 
m inufacturer of nationally adver- 
sed heating specialties. 
\ge 34, Protestant, 
Me -chanical Engineer. 
Capable of taking cha of 
Metropolitan New York sales or 
could qualify as assistant sales 
manager or promotional manager. 
Ready to do own selling if neces- 
sary. “Z,” Box 23, Printers’ Ink. 


graduate 
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Outstanding Sales 


Executive 


Worn a successful, diversi- 
fied record of activity seeks a 
new connection. 

Assistant sales manager of 
one of the largest specialty and 
distributing organizations in 
the country. 

Knows wholesale and retail 
distributing methods and is 
fortified to cope with the most 
exacting organization and 
marketing problems. 

Old enough to have had the 
necessary experience for 
mature sound judgment. 

A salesman of the highest 
type and a constructive, pro- 
ductive executive. 

Excellent references: 
ing and professional. 

Open for interview now. 
Address “‘E,”’ Box 26, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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AUTOGIRO 
WINDMILL-PLANE 
Available for Publicity Stunt 

MAY 1st 


Prepared to embark on national 
tour—or available for 
single city showing 
WwW 
No autogiro has ever been west 
of the Mississippi River 
Ww 
Address "G," Box 27, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED to solicit advertising in 
Central and Eastern territory for trade 
journal; leader in its field; established 
40 years. Box 648, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 











General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 





EXECUTIVES—CRAFTSMEN—JUN- 
IORS — SECRETARIES — CLERICAL 


Muncy Placement Service 


280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


@ Walter A. Lowen @ 


Serving leading Agencies with trained 
a. Confidential interviews: 9-1. 
ational Bureau, Inc., 105 W. 40th S. 





HELP WANTED 


Nationally Known Southern Food Ma». 
ufacturer has opening for young man 
with ability and experience in direct 
mail advertising. State age, reference, 
salary. Box 3s, Printers’ Ink. 








In Chicago—Representative for leading 
commercial artist. Part time, commission 
basis. Familiarity with advertising profes 
sion essential. Cee, for high-class 
man. Box 650, , Chicago Office. 





PACKAGE DESIGN 
Yours man, 26 to 30, experienced in de 
ing practical, attractive packages 
Ability to do creative art work and cieme 
cut lettering essential. Initiative and im 
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N old, conservative Investment Banking House 

will receive applications for positions on its sales 

force from men of intelligence, ability and education, 

25 to 35 years old, who have had several years of suc- 
cessful selling experience in other lines. 

Success in this business can be achieved only 
through prolonged and intelligent effort. However, 
investment banking provides an adequate field for 
the exercise of real ability and successful men are 
amply compensated. 

Applications should state age, education and busi- 
ness experience, as well as reasons for severing each 
previous connection, including present one, if any. 

We shall receive communications through Mr. C. 
J. Southerton of the advertising firm of Albert Frank 
& Co., 165 Broadway, New York. Interviews will be 
arranged for satisfactory applicants. 
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SALESMAN WITH ESTAB- 
LISHED TRADE IS 


OFFERED AN 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for a 
real future. Aldine Paper Company, 
333 Hudson St., New York City. 





MEN with reputations as producers in the 
sale of newspaper space, who can really 
sell and who understand newspaper adver- 
ising, to sell new complete newspaper ad- 
vertising mat service for banks. Hundreds 
of banks from Alaska to Florida have al- 
ready subscribed and many are coming in 
every day. Intense reader interest, confi- 
derce building copy, beautifully dressed 
line, complete with lobby-cards and direct 
mail letters make it an irresistible buy 
on easy terms. Liberal commissions and 
protected territory insure big, steady in- 
come to real esmen. Traveling with car 
required. Old firm, nationally known, 
financially sound, an ideal connection for 
men with ambition enough to desire to 
work for themselves. Give full particulars 
of past experience. Western Advertisers 
Assn., 118 Park Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 


















Greater Earnings For 
Printing Salesmen 


A New York City printer, long estab- 
ished, of excellent reputation for quality 
work, offers salesmen controlling suf- 
ficient business an unusual opportunity 
to increase their earnings. 


Operating one of the largest and best- 
quipped plants in the city and under 
xtremely low overhead, this printer is 
able to produce high quality printing at 
fistinct price advantage to buyers. 

Self-supporting salesmen with real sales 
pbility can increase ir earnings consid- 
rably with the aid of our great facilities 
pnd service in back of them. 


Box 651, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTISTS—We are in the market for 
hristmas card designs for all styles of 
luction. Please submit these to 

, 194 Greene 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


DOES 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
PRODUCTION MANAGER for one of 
the leading business = organiza- 
tions in New York City mean anything 
to you? Box 653, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN—28, married, broad back- 
ground of business and sales experience 
seeks connection where knowledge of 
sales promotion and direct mail adver- 
tising is required. Box 645, P. 
Experienced Publicity Director avail- 
able after April 1st. Complete sales and 
— plans prepared and executed. 
2 ially familiar with engineering and 
technical copy and literature. Box 643, P. I. 
Production Manager—29, married, print- 
ing background, 10 years’ general and agen- 
cy experience buying printing, art work, 
engravings, space, etc. Thorough knowl- 
edge type faces and layouts. Box 647, P. I. 
Stenographic Service—Expert, for the 
day, part of the day, or for the week; 
also typing of manuscripts, om etc. 
CAROLYN MAGER, 12 est 46th 
Street, New York. Murray Hill 2-5820. 
Advertising Salesman — Fifteen years’ 
experience with technical and engineering 
ealiieetionn backed by a successful record. 
Available after April 1st. Can offer com- 
plete constructive plans. Box 644, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
High-grade, long experience, seeks con- 
nection with responsible publisher offer- 
ing opportunity to earn over $10,000 a 
year, commission basis. Box 642, P. I. 


LAYOUT MAN 


Artist, 10 years, designer finished _deco- 
rative layouts, to production. Details 
at interview. x 654, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising-Publicity Man— 32, with 
newspaper, advertising agency, institu- 
tional publicity experience wants new con- 
nection, preferably with large manufactur- 
er; can write logical, concise copy; knows 
type, engraving, paper. Box 641, P. I. 
































FIGURE ARTIST e@ Versatile and 
fast, a creative illustrator and layout 
man. Wishes a connection with AAAA 
agency, large printing house or estab- 
lished studio. oung, married and em- 
ployed at present, but ready to make a 
change. Box 652, Printers’ Ink. 





ising with furnished apartment in 
Fifties will share with another 
nm split expenses. His half less than 
50 monthly. Box 656, Printers’ Ink. 


COLLECTING FOR PROFIT,” pub- 
shed monthly at 353 South La Brea 
venue, Los Angeles. Tells which old 
ooks, magazines, autographs, newspapers, 


c., have value—and why. $2 yearly; 
ingle copies, 20 cents. 


IG VALUE IN BOOKS 


BY CHAS. R. WIERS 
Some Letters I Have Met,” “The Hu- 
han Touch In Our Daily Contacts,” 
ow To Kill A Customer.” Hundreds 
REAL IDEAS. Any one worth the 
rice. $1 takes all three. Send check 
dollar bill. Chas. R. Wiers, 945 
CKiniey Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








ADVERTISING SALES-PROMOTION 
Manager who has had 15 years’ varied 
experience in planning and producing 
complete campaigns, working with sales- 
men and securing direct results, desires 


new connections. Testimonials of t 
performances prove worth. Box 649, E I. 





Efficient Right-Hand Man 
for Publisher or Printer 
Can handle all management detail for 


busy executive. Practical printing and 
panang experience. Over 5 years asst. 
us. mgr. leading weekly trade paper. 
Now employed. Box 639, Printers’ Ink. 








COPYWRITING — LAYOUTS— Young 
man, 26, University graduate, now em- 
ployed, desires position with agency. 1% 
years’ advertising experience, including 
agency work. Has done copy and lay- 
outs for newspaper, magazine, direct mail 
and house organ. rough knowledge of 
production and typography. Box 640, P. I. 
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IN APRIL—HOME & FIELD 


tarahead 


= ss «# an increase 


in circulation of »« «= « 75°/o 


= «= # 4@N increase 


in advertising of » «= « 78°/0 


OVER APRIL 1930 
‘es APRIL HOME & FIELD 
is Our tains and, we think, our best 
issue so far. You will be delighted 
with it. Advertisers and agents who 


contract for space at this time are as- 
sured of a steadily ascending scale of 


bonus circulation. 


WATCH HOME & FIELD 


watch it grow — watch it develop 


HOME & FIELD 


572 MADISON AVENUE,NEW YORK CITY 
LAURENCE A. WEAVER, Business Manager © ARTHUR H. SAMUELS, Editor 
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During 1930 


the Chicago Tribune 
published 222,383 


lines of Resort ad- 


vertising, which was 


fa, 129 


MORE LINES 





MH othan were carried by 
all other Chicago 


newspapers com- 


bined! 
Chicago Tribune 


THE WOKLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, February, 1931: 
In excess of 795,900 Daily; 1,080,000 Sunday. 








